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PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


Appletons Standard Copy Books. 


THE SERIES: 
LEAD-PENCIL TRACING, 3 numbers. Writing taught three grades lower 


than in any other books.) 
INK-TRACING, 2 numbers. SHORT COURSE, 7 numbers. 


GRAMMAR COURSE, 10 numbers, including Exercise Books A, B, C. 
BUSINESS FORMS, 3 numbers. (Just issued.) 


NOTE. 


The Lead - Pencil, Short, and Grammar Courses are independent of each other, and each 
is complete in itself. But progressive grading is maintained throughout. 

Exercise Books A, B, and C make movement practicable for public schools. Contain a series 
of exercises calculated to train the muscles of the arm and hand, producing the true 
writing-movement. 

Applétons’ Standard Business Forms contain all kinds of business and social forms, blank 
checks, receipts, etc., ete. Business forms and letters contained in these books are the 
joint product of some of the leading educators and business men of this country. 


Teachers will find it to their interest to examine these books. Send for circulars, 
terms for introduction, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Elementary 


Or, FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 
For High Schools, Normal and other Secondary Schools, and for Private Study. 


By DANIEL PUTNAM, M.A., 284 pages, 12mo, Cloth. 
Professor in Michigan State Normal School. Price for Bxamination, ... 90 cents, 
(Blank pages are inserted between pages for annotation.) 


This book aims to consolidate into one class the two branches of this science for the benefit of an 
already overcrowded curriculum, in answer to the demand for mental and moral instruction in the 
public schools. Prof. Putnam is well fitted for the task, and has produced a book which will be 
extremely useful. 


RENEWED MENTION IS ALSO MADE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Peabody’s Moral Philosophy, 


By AnvkEW P. Praxopy, b. D., LL. D., $ 90 
Janet’s Elements of Morals, 
By M. Paut JANET ; Translated by Mra. Pror. Corson, - 1.00 
Champlin’s Moral Philosophy, 
By J. T. CHAMPLIN, D. D., 90 
Champlin’s Mental Philosophy, 
By J. T. CHaMPLin, D. D,, - .90 
Watts on the Mind, 
Edited by Prof, S. N. FELLOWES, - - + 90 
Butler’s Analogy, 
Hopart’s ANALYsIs, West’s Edition, - - - : .75 


Copies of any of the above books submitted for examination by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, subject to return if not adopted, by the Publishers. 


A. §$. BARNES & CO. 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 111 & 113 William St., New York. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.’S Educational Publications. 


| 


3 Tremont 
BOSTON. 


Maury’s Geographies. 
Venable’s Arithmetics. 
Clarendon Dictionary. 


SsEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Holmes’ New Readers. 19 Murray St., 
Gildersleeve’s Latin. NEW YORK 
Knoflach’s German and Spanish, ete, 


Important 


master Boston Normal School. 


cation of the young. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. For SCHOOL : 
AND Home, Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Head- | 


A series of choice volumes for supplementary reading, prepared Book I. AT HOME. 24 cts 


Announcement. and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness in the edu-— 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


50 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The following Volumes in the Library now ready: 


“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE,” 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, 
Of the Rice Training School, Boston. 
Book III. IN THE COUNTRY. 36 cts. 
“ IL. AT PLAY. 30 cts. * IV. AT SCHOOL. 42 cts, 
| Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 


Sawyer's Natural. History Card, Something New 


By FRANCES W. SAWYER, 
Teacher in the Everett Primary School, Boston. 


Price, 84 cts. per dozen. 


Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 4 cts. 


THOMPSON, 


BROWN, 


The Card contains the names of 62 birds 


> and animals, scientifically arranged, with 27 illustrations. Un- 
: der each large division several sub-divisions are represented b 

—— FOR ——— : familiar types. The purpose is to arrest the attention of the chil- 
dren and enable them to classify the animals. In the heads of an 


Primary Schools. 


& CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


DIXON’S 
Slate-Pencil Sharpener 

Hold the slate pencil tightly in 
the left hand, and with the right 
hand rigidly turn the Sharpener 
back and forth. The alternating 
movement will give the pencil a 
fine point. 


DIXON'S SLATE-PENCIL SHARPENER 


Is the neatest and handiest device yet made 
for sharpening slate pencils. A sample dozen 
will be sent any teacher or school officer on 
receipt of 60 cents in stamps or postal note. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey Gity, N. J. 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 
Manufact’g Opticians, 

1016 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every ption of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Cheiica 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Andrews 
Clobes, 
Telliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


URNITURE 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 

‘The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“There was a frog who lived in a spring, 
He caught such a cold that he could not sing.” 


Poor, unfortunate Batrachian! In what a sad plight he must have been. 

And yet his misfortune was one that often befalls singers. Many a once tuneful 

* voice among those who belong to the ‘genus homo” is utterly spoiled by “cold 
in the head,” or on the lungs, or both combined. For the above mentioned 
“ croaker” we are not aware that any remedy was ever devised ; but we rejoice 
to know that all human singers may keep their heads clear and throats in tune 
by a timely use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery, both of which are sold by druggists. 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of Catarrh in the Head, no 
matter of how long standing, while for all laryngeal, bronchial, throat and lung 
affections, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is positively unequaled. It 
cures the worst lingering coughs and builds up the flesh and strength of those 
who have been reduced by wasting diseases. It is guaranteed to benefit or cure 
in all diseases for which it is recommended, if taken in time and given a fair 
trial, or money paid for it will be refunded. 


Copyright, 1888, by WorL»'s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


come 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets 


easant PURELY VEGETABLE! 
UTEAUWe 


PELLETS. 
8 as a LIVER PILL. 


Smallest, Cheapest, Easiest to take. One tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a dose. Cures 
Sick Headache, Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the Stomach and bowels. 25 cents a vial, by druggists, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Rohemian Glassware, &c. 


xy” LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. — 
(Mention this journal.) 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for church 
schools, fire alarms, farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, Path 


MACHINE IN USE 
Manufactured by 


For Sale by | 
G. 8S. PERRY. 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GoUI 
D& COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y, | 
J. B. Lrpprncotr Company 

Send for Circular. We will send ma 

chines on trial to responsible parties, 


717 Market St., Phil 

UNION ScHOOL 

JOSEPH CILLOTT's <=. 
STEEL“ PENS, (35 


178 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
THE FAVORITE 


Musical, far ding, 

MENEELY & CO., | Established § ! 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


dy. I warrant m 
Sample Dr, cases. Because 
STONE'S BRONCHIAL WarKRS. BO reason for not now receiving have fail 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Patriotism: Public Schools, 


A BOOK FOR 


DAY 


EXERCISES. 


PATRIOTIC READER; 


Human Liberty Developed 


Prose, from Various A 
In Verse and ith Mistorionl Hates 


HENRY B. CARRINGTON, U.S.A., LL.D., 


Author of “‘ Battles of the American Revolution,” &c, 


Crown 8vo. 595 pp. In 16 Parts. Price, $1.20. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From GEO. W. OURTIS: “A happy thought, em. 
bracing the reasons of national greatness and the 
true grounds of patriotic pride.” 


From Ex-Pres. GROVER CLEVELAND: ‘The senti. 
ment the work aims to inspire is a lofty and noble one. 
I am impressed with the value of the book and the 
good influence it will exert among the youth of the 
land.” 


From Hon. J, W. PATTERSON, N. H,: “ The concep. 
tion and éxecution are admirable and timely.”’ 


From ROBERT C. WINTHROP: “It ought to have a 
large circulation.” 


From Gen. W. T, SHERMAN: “Should be fawil- 
iarized in all schools and colleges.” 


From Hon. JOHN D. LONG, Member of Congress, 
Mass.: “ An excellent collection, calculated to culti- 
vate in our schools a love of country, a knowledge of 
its great events and interests, a thirst for a larger in- 
formation, and an ambition to render public service.” 


From Gen. JOHN L. SWIFT, Boston: “ The litera- 
ture of patriotism has no such work as this. The 
method by which the principles of human liberty and 
rights have been developed through known history 
is distingaished from comparative works, both for 
originality and artistic finish. It truly represents 
the evolution in the race of the patriotic emotion. 
The public school could have no volume so calcu- 
lated to train the American citizen in his youth, for 
high purposes, as this.” 


From THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, Commissioner of 
Schools, R. I.: “ Ordinary text-books I do not rec- 
ommend, but I should be very glad to see this book 
introduced into all of our schools.” 


From A. L. BARTLETT; Supt., Haverhill, Mass.: 
“The plan is excellent, and I am much impressed 
by the admirable taste shown in the selections.” 


From ¥F, F, BARROWS, Supervising Principal, 
Hartford, Conn,: “I know of no book of the kind 
equal to it. I hope it will have a wide circulation {1 
the schools of our country.” 


From W. B. FERGUSON, Supt., Middletown, Conn. : 
“Besides being excellent for elementary drill, it 
furnishes the best specimens of literary style, aud 
leads to a study of important historical periods and 
events as well as leading biographical characters.” 


From Supt. W. W. WATERMAN, Clinton, Mass.: 
“ The book is timely and just what we need. The 
selections are admi:able and the classification !s 
well made.” 


From Editorial in “ Journal of Education,” Feb. 
14,1889: “ No other book has ever been produced 
that in anywise compares with this as an exhaustive 
compilation of the patriotic utterances of all ages, 
and what is much more important, its classification 
of the selections is the best inspiration to the study 
of civics that we have seen. Parts IIL, 1V., V., a0 
VL., covering 140 pages, upon ‘ The Patriotism of Our 
Founders,’ ‘American Independence Developed,’ 
‘Memorials of Washington,’ and ‘Monumental Me- 
morials Honored,’ contain eighty of the most re 
citable and suggestive selections anywhere to b¢ 
found for such an occasion. We can but think that 
almost any school committee would provide this a 
once for ‘supplementary reading, or a desk book 
if the facts were laid before them.” 


Correspondence from Teachers and School Ofi- 
cers is respectfully invited. A sample copy will be 
sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. Address 


J, B.LIPPINCOTT 60., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market S&St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 
84 Harrison Avenue Extension, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications : 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
‘THE NATION'S JUBILEE. 


BY H, HOLMES CHARLTON, 
Hark the sonnd of pealing bells, 
Sweeps the land from sea to sea, 
Higher new the chorus swells, 
a nation’s jubilee. 


City, to 
Sound the note upon the air, 
See the thronging happy people, 

’ Tis the nation’s call to prayer, 


wn, and village steeple 


Tis the echo of that morning, 
Now a century afar, 

First in peace,’ the hero crowning, 
Who was known as “ First in war.’’ 


His was courage strong and noble, 
Leaving well-earned ease and rest, 
Freedom's infant life to model, 
At the nation’s proud behest. 


Willing for his country’s weal 
“To forego his cherished plan, 
--, Fame had set on him her seal, 
Marked him first of all a man! 


Then a nation young and feeble, 
Thirteen stars shone on the blue, 
Now upon the azure gleaming 
@ may trace our forty-two. 


Did the chieftain, crowned with laurel, 
Kueeling at the sacred shrine, 

Glean from faith some happy vision 
Of the land in eighty-nine ? 


Could he see our starry banner 
Floating in the grand ‘‘ to be,’’ 

Hear the people’s loud hosanna, 
Sounding forth frem:sea to sea ? 


If no vision of our greatness, 
Rose before his anxious view, 

Still he wrought for our completeness, 
Builded better than he knew. 


God of our Fathers, grant the state, 
They reared with prayer and toil, 

May gain io luster with the years, 
Nor time its worth despoil. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Hiram Orcutt: No lesson is thoroughly learned un- 


til it is well recited. 


SUPERINTENDENT GeorGE HowLanp, Chicago: Tell 
the pupil often, tell him much, and be careful what you 
tell him. 


W. N. Crarx, Toronto, Ont.: If our schools set them- 
selves to the training of a leisured class, they not only 
defeat their true object but become a curse to the country. 


Tue Pioneer Press, Minneapolis: It is the business 
of the state to support the normal schools heartily, and 
not fritter away its resources in an attempt to add to the 
crowded high school curriculum the impossible require- 
ment of normal training. 


New York Sun: People talk about the phenomenal 
sales of Robert Elsmere and Little Lord Fauntleroy, and 
yet there is one book, issued from one publishing house, 
the sales of which quadruple all these taken together, 
and this book is the Bible. 


Cu1caco Apvance: Daring the past year the Bible 
Society has sent out 1,326,672 copies, and in the seventy- 
two years of its existence the Society has issued nearly 
50,000,000 Bibles. At present the presses ave turning 
off 4,000 copies per day of the Book. 


— |mental development—must furnish better training for, the 
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Dr. J. G. Fitcn, London: The school of the future 
must de more than it has done hitherto in the direction of 


hand and for the senses; must do more for the cultiva- 
tion of taste, and the love of the beautiful; must kindle 
in children a stronger appetite for reading and personal 
cultivation, and at the same time, bring them into a closer 
contact with the facts of life, and with the world of reali- 
ties as well as the world of books. 


MISS SMITH. 


BY LILY SHERMAN RICE. 


** For every evil under the sun 

There is a cure or there is none, 

If there be one, seek and find it; 

If there be none, never mind it.”’ 
Miss Smith is discontented; also she is aggrieved ; 
consequently, being a New England young woman of 
spirit, she is indignant. 
She poured it all forth to me on the horse-cars the other 
day. The trouble is with her school. It is large, and 
poorly graded. The textbooks are not such as she likes. 
The appliances are meager. The methods, she thinks, 
are behind the times. Worst of all, the pay is small. 
This last fact has been dawning on Miss Smith for some 
time. And now she has a letter from a friend in Wyo- 
ming who teaches twenty-four children for $90 a month, 
takes up land between whiles, and talks of a railroad in- 
vestment far more easily than Miss Smith does of a new 
pair of gloves. “And really,” said Miss Smith, plain- 
tively, “she wasn’t any better scholar than I. I don’t 
think she was as good. And here I go scrimping along 
on three hundred a year.” Truly the contrasts of life are 
painful ! 

I was sorry to find Miss Smith feeling so,—sorry on 
her scholars’ account as well as her own. One can run a 
sewing machine, or measure off ribbon, or set type, or cast 
up columns reasonably well, perhaps, if one doesn’t like 
one’s job. But teaching is pretty poor business, it seems 
to me, unless one’s heart is in it. However, I didn’t try 
to reason with Miss Smith then. Just opposite us, and 
hearing all our talk, as I could see, sat a high school 
classmate of Miss Smith’s, a girl who was earning four 
dollars a week working fifty-six hours in a dry goods 
store, and traveling ten miles a day by horse-cars to do it. 
Miss Smith has eight dollars for less than forty hours’ 
work, without going half a mile from home for it. It 
didn’t strike me as a favorable time to agitate the ques- 
tion of more pay for our primary school teachers. 

But I have been thinking the matter over since, and I 
believe Miss Smith could have been judged out of her 
own mouth. If the girl opposite us had spoken out her 
thoughts as I guessed them, she would have asked Miss 
Smith how she supposed she should like her work and her 
pay; and Miss Smith would have made the obvious an- 
swer that if Miss Jones had considered school teaching 
more desirable business, on the whole, than store-tending, 
she might have gone into it herself. (This would not have 
been exactly kind or exactly true, for we all know that 
Miss Jones’ necessities left her no choice but to take the 
first work that offered, without even finishing her high 
school course, while Miss Smith’s two years of normal 
training are proof positive that she had ample time to 
look about her and decide what calling promised best. 
Still, business matters are to be argued on business prin- 
ciples, which do not take much account of individual cir- 
cumstances, and Miss Smith might fairly have been 
allowed the retort.) But why might not the very same 
answer be made to Miss Smith’s own complaints? If 
Miss Smith considers the school in Wyoming a more de- 
sirable school than hers, why doesn’t she go get one like 
it? Plainly, either because she doesn’t want to, although 
she could, or because she can’t, although she wants to. 


One horn of this dilemma she must take. But for the 


would choose. 
much like her friend’s, and with about the same salary, if 
she cared to go so far away from home for it,—though 
such salaries will soon be growing séarce, even at that 
distance. 


that she is even primarily,— a school teacher. 
rdaughter, and a sister, and a neighbor, and a Sunday 
school secretary, and a member of a Chautauqua Circle, 
and a manager of a Magazine Club, and I don’t know 
what all beside. 
pulls in the direction of the best salary or the most influ- 
ential position, the daughter and sister and neighbor part 
holds her fast at home, in spite of her discontented moods. 
If Miss Smith had been born a boy, she might have gone 
wherever her ambitions pointed, in the expectation that 
her home would some time follow her. 
must eitber give it up altogether, or stay where it is. 
far, she has chosen to stay where it is. 
four hundred dollars extra salary that she foregoes is the 
price she pays for the privilege. 


time. 
of events of comparatively recent date. An aged person 
will recall the events of to-day with more certainty than 


those of a week ago. 


dilemma itself, neither the children that she teaches, nor 
the town that hires her to teach them, are responsible. 
Tt is in the nature of the case. 


Practically, I think it is the first horn that Miss Smith 
No doubt she could find a school very 


But she does not care to go. 
The truth is, Miss Smith is not wholly,—I am not sure 
She is a 


And so, while the teacher part of her 


Being a girl, she 
So 
And the three or 


(To be continued.) 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


SECONDARY LAWS OF ASSOCIATION. 
There is still another point of view from which the sub- 


ject of the association of ideas should be considered by 
the teacher, and that is the standpoint of the conditions 
under which ideas must be received into the mind in 
order that the probability of the recall of a whole group 
of ideas, or the recall of a part of the group, will be 
raised to the maximum. 
tions, as well as the conditions themselves, constitute what 
are often called the secondary laws of association. 
worth while to look at several of these laws coppewne:s in 


detail. 


The statement of these condi- 


It is 


1. The longer a group of ideas is kept before the 


mind, the greater the probability that the recall of a 
portion of the group will be followed by the recall of the 
rest of the group; or, the less the lapse of time between 
the presence in the mind of a group of ideas and the re- 
call of some of the group, the greater the probability that 
the recall of some of the ideas will be followed by the re- 
call of the rest. 
representation is known as the law of the /apse of time. 
It is not what we merely read or hear that we recall, but 
what we reflect upon, what we discuss, and by various 
means keep before the mind for a long time. 
what we heard and saw ten years ago that forms the 
staple of to-day’s conversation, but what has recently come 
to our knowledge and awakened an interest in our minds. 


This influence of time upon the act of 


It is not 


It is true that aged people often recall the scenes of 


childhood with greater distinctness and fullness than the 
events of later life. 
to the law ; but the exception is only apparent, for there 
are other influences at work more potent than that of 


This forms an apparent exception 


Then, too, the exception does not hold in the case 


2. The more frequently a group of ideas is present in 


the mind, the greater the probability that the representa- 
tion of a portion of the group will be followed by the rep- 
resentation of the entire group. The objects which we 
have seen on a particular journey, day after day, for a 
year, have left such an impression upon our minds that 


* Copyright, 1886. Third year, No. IX., whole No. XLII, 
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the recall of one is immediately followed by the ideas of 
all the rest. ‘The books which we have read many times 
are often revived in the mind, almost in their entirety, by 
the recall of their names alone, or by the recall of a single 
incident narrated in them. 

The wise teacher acts on this principle. He makes his 
reviews with great frequency. It is often the last look at 
a subject that makes it the pupil’s own. Nineteen times 
may not make the association strong enough between a 
group of ideas, so that the ideas are ever after insepar- 
able; but the twentieth act of knowing the ideas in a 
certain relation may fix them in the mind so that the re- 
call of one will always be followed by the recall of all. 

These things should be carefully discriminated in this 
connection ; the acts of the mind in learning, the acts of 
the mind in recalling ideas previously gained, and the 
acts of the mind in thinking of the words which are the 
names of the ideas. A repetition of the process of ac- 
quiring ideas directly with the objects of knowledge before 
the mind has the strongest effect in securing the recall of 
ideas or the recall of related ideas. A systematic obser- 
vation of plants, for example, produces a much stronger 
tendency of the mind to recall the ideas of the parts of a 
plant in a definite order than the repetition of the process 
of recalling acts of systematic observation. 

Perhaps the young teacher makes no greater or more 
frequent mistake than that of thinking that the recall of 
what the child has once seen is just as good work as addi- 
tional observation. Singing the scale twice is a better 
means of fixing it in the child’s mind than singing it once 
and talking once about what has been once sung. When 
a child is learning to read, let him see words and hear 
the corresponding sounds over and over. This is much 
better than once or twice hearing and seeing, and much 
effort in trying to recall the sound on seeing the form, 
when the ideas of form and sound have not been suffi- 
ciently associated. With young children, in particular, 
the certainty of the action of the general principle of as- 
sociation is conditioned upon almost endless repetition of 
the original process of hearing. 

The acts of original acquisition must, of course, finally 
give place to acts of recall. Recalling and telling what 
has previously been learned is a valuable practice. But 
in attempting to secure this the young teacher should bear 
in mind two dangers. The first is, that if the repetition 
is put too far from the hearing, the mind is likely to fail 
in its effort, recall other related ideas, and afterwards be- 
come confused. The other is, that if the telling is re- 
peated too often, the ideas cease to be of interest, and the 
child contents himself with a repetition of the names only 
of the ideas, being conscious neither of the ideas nor the 
thoughts for which the words should be the signs. 

it 1s use of the most difficult parts of the work of the 
teacher of young children to secure sufficient reviews, 
which shall really be re-views of what the children have 
previously viewed. 

3. The more intense the attention while a group of 
ideas is before the mind, the greater the probability that 
the recall of a portion of the group will be followed by 
the recall of the rest. An hour of intense application is 
worth more to the student than a whole day spent in eon- 
tinual turning from one subject to another. 

How shall this condition be secured? First of all, 
compel the pupil to direct his eyes aright. If the object 
of knowledge is a plant, an animal, a letter, or any other 
visible object, insist that the eyes be directed to the object. 
If the teacher is speaking, insist upon having the eyes of 
every pupil fixed on the teacher. If the pupil is to learn 
from a book, let the eyes be riveted on the book. In the 
next place, let the call for naming what should have been 
known be so frequent as to make it dangerous for the 
pupil not to attend. A problem in mental arithmetic may 
be solved by half a dozen pupils, with about as much 
profit to each as to one who should solve it alone. Never 
teach one pupil when you are so engrossed with him that 
all the rest of the class believe themselves excused from 
all participation in the work. In a word, to secure atten- 
tion, compel attention ; and this implies constant knowl- 
edge of the mental condition of every member of the class. 

4. The stronger the emotion in the mind at the time of 
the acquisition of a group of ideas, especially the greater 
the interest in the things known and in the process of 
knowing, the more probable is it that the revival in con- 
sciousness of a portion of the group will be followed by 


the revival of the whole group. The incidents of a 
funeral are often recalled with the greatest minuteness by 
suffering those under a sense of the loss of a friend. But 
delight in the things known and in the effects of knowing, 
and delight in the looks and actions of the teacher, are 
the surest means by which to bind ideas together in insep- 
arable union. Let the child learn while happy, if you 
would depend upon the power of association to bring back 
ideas in the order in which they are acquired. 


NATIVE TREES.—(IX.)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


THE BIRCHES. 
THE GRAY BIRCH. 

The gray, or small white, birch, is a small tree, but 
makes up in number, where it takes full possession of the 
ground, what it lacks in size. It will thrive upon the 
very poorest of ground, hence its association with poverty. 
A gray birch plantation makes wood rapidly during a 
growth of about twenty years, when it should be cut off 
for a new growth, which starts with great vigor from the 
old roots. 

The characteristics of this species are so marked as to 
make it stand quite alone in its aspects. It has a small 
body, rarely over six inches in diameter, and is thickly 
set with short, bushy branches, finely divided at the ex- 
tremities. The tree, when alive, is exceedingly tough and 
elastic. In ice-storms it often makes a complete curve to 
the ground, as it appears in sparkling jewels of light. 
As the ice melts away, it again becomes upright. Few 
scenes in nature show such enchanting beauty as a birch 
woods in the morning sunlight after an ice-storm. 

The leaves of this tree have prominent marks. They 
are upon long, slender stems, are much expanded at the 
base, and taper to a long, narrow point. The margins 
are irregularly and sharply toothed, and both sides are 
shining, the upper side very noticeably so. Even in a 
gentle breeze the leaves quiver, aspen-like, throwing off 
an attractive emerald play of light. In the autumn the 
leaves fall early, after turning to delicate shades of 
yellow. 

The bark of this birch gives the name “gray”; it 
shades from white into this color. It is so impervious to 
moisture that a stick of the wood, if not split open, will 
decay before the sap can escape. In the woods we often 
see the form of a fallen tree or limb perfect, the bark 
sound, while the wood inside has turned to dust. 

The wood makes a good fuel, excellent for kindling, if 
split and properly seasoned, or dried. The young birches 
are in constant demand for hoops for casks, and when 
large enough they are much used for poles for beans and 
hops, these plants clinging to this wood, with the bark on, 
better than to any other. Thus the “ thinning ” of a 
gray birch lot yields profit, and after fifteen years’ growth, 
the wood gives a good return of fuel. 
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THE RED BIRCH. 


The red birch is a tree which needs much water 
for this reason will be found naturally near stream 
on grounds frequently covered by water. 
common in states south of New England than here. It 
is specially noticeable for the stringy, ragged b a 
reddish color, with which the limbs and odd bodie : 
covered. On the bodies of old trees it nit ee ‘thick 
rough, and broken, dark in color, like that of a 
cherry tree. Over streams it leans and bends m" ns 
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The foliage of this tree is abundant. The leaves gy, 
rhombie in shape, very large, doubly serrate, and of , 
lively green. 

The wood is hard, tough, close-grained, valuable fo, 
timber or fuel when kept dry. It roots firmly, and is , 
valuable tree to hold the soil upon river banks fro, 
washing by freshets. 

THE DWARF BIRCH. 

The dwarf birch is an attractive little shrub, two op 
three feet high, ranging in its habitat from Hudson's Bay 
to the latitude of New Jersey. It grows only in grounds 
very wet and is not often seen. 

Prominent Marks of the Bireches.—Bodies tall and 
slender for their size. 

Heads well balanced, light, and airy. 

Limbs slender, dividing into fine spray. 

Bark divides horizontally into thin plates ; resinous, 
exceedingly inflammable; of firm texture and very 
durable. 

Blossoms in two kinds of catkins, or “aments,”—fer. 
tile and sterile; open in early spring, form in the pre. 
ceding summer. 

Seeds abundant, with winged appendages; ripe in 
midsummer. 

Leaves variable, but, generally, oval, serrated margins; 
yellow in autumn. 

Wood fine-grained, easily worked and polished, valu- 
able for timber and fuel. 

Tree easily raised, quick growing, very hardy, orna- 
mental and useful. 


HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 


BY JOHN F. WOODHULL, 


Professor of Natural Science in the College for the Training of Teach- 
ers, N. Y. City, and author of Manuai of Home-made Apparatus. 


It is a duty every teacher owes to his pupils to explain 
to them, or help them to find out for themselves, the 
causes of the natural phenomena which occur daily before 
their eyes. Yet to undertake to teach pupils about nat- 
ural objects without allowing them to see, handle, hear, 
taste, or smell them,—. é., to come in contact with them 
by means of their senses, is like trying to teach music to 
a man who was born deaf, or color to a man wlio was 
born blind. Although it is pretty generally conceded that 
the teaching of the physical sciences ought to be accom- 
panied with illustrative experiments, it is rarely done in 
the public schools, even in the larger high schools. 

The science teacher in the public schools appears to be 
in a state of mind which might be described as hopeless. 
He knows that it is idle to look for well-equipped labora 
tories in the public schools. He knows, also, that, even 
if he could hope for laboratories and apparatus, he cer- 
tainly can never expect a course of study which will 
permit of sufficient time for laboratory work. Therefore 
he falls into the old way of assigning lessons from the 
text-book. 

The first difficulty in the problem, How shall we make 
it practicable to teach science in the public schools 
experimentally? is that school boards have not the means 
wherewith to purchase apparatus to any great extent. 
This has induced the manufacture of what might be called 
demonstration apparatus, much cheaper and simpler in 
construction than that hitherto used, and therefore vastly 
superior for illustrating principles, but yet not sufficiently 
refined for making accurate measurements. ‘This app* 
ratus is still so expensive that it will be a long time before 
school boards will be able to purchase it. 

Oftentimes the teacher will find that simple, home-made 
apparatus is better for illustrating scientific principles than 
that which has held sway in laboratories for years: The 
student’s mind is confused by a complex piece of 4p?” 
ratus. He loses sight of the principle which you would 
teach, in his perplexity to solve the riddle of the machine 
Again, this home-made apparatus has special merit in ’ 
eyes of the school trustee, who sees that, with an expendi: 
ture of five cents, something has been made which usually 
costs five dollars. 

It may seem a strange statement that one ©” make 
his own apparatus and experiment with it in less time 
than is required to use the old-fashioned apparatus, J et It 


is a fact. For example, the principles taught by 
called “fountain in vacue” are much more quickly om 
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trated by a bottle with rubber stopper and tubing, as 
shown in Gage’s Elements of Physics, p. 3, Fig. 3. In 
this case the lungs are used as an air-pump. If the same 
bottle and tubing be arranged as shown in the above- 
mentioned textbook, p. 59, Fig. 40, the lungs may be used 
as a condenser, and the bottle will supply the place of a 
condensing chamber. Contrivances by which all the ex- 
periments may be performed which usually require air- 
pump and condenser, are as simple as these. 

The common-school teacher who has difficulty in securing 
air-pump and condenser, may rejoice in the thought that 


he has a pair of langs which may be made to supply the 
place of both, and are less liable to get out of order. 
They will not require him to spend his Saturday after- 
noons in oiling them and fixing the valves. The time 
required to get ready the old-fashioned apparatus unfits 
it for the publie school, and the time required for its 
manipulation in the class causes the pupils’ minds to 
wander. 

Perhaps the chief argument in favor of home-made 
apparatus is what might be called the manual training 
argument; ¢. ¢., the argument of its educational value to 


Apia,—an act promptly disavowed by our government, 
but whose wholesome effect was to check temporarily the 
German local authorities and send the fleet away. 

While agents were investigating affairs at Samoa 
for their respective governments, the German authorities 
deposed and exiled Malietoa and made Tamasese king. 
He was opposed by Mataafa, a chief, and last December 
the Germans attacked the latter and his six thousand 
men under arms. On January 5 the German war ships 
burned the American houses and flags at Apia, seized 
citizens of the United States in Apia harbor and im- 
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the student who constructs it. The processes of respira-| prisoned them, shot at the officers of an English man-of- 
tion, circulation, action of muscles, formation of voice,| war, bombarded villages and put life in peril, aside from 
digestion, and many others, admit,—nay, demand,—illus-| the constant strife of the two native factions. 


trative experiments, and the advantages of home-made 


apparatus are quite as apparent in this field as in the|indignation here. 


realm of the physical sciences. 


SAMOA. 


The island group in the South Pacific Ocean, which for 
several months has figured so prominently in American 
and European politics as Samoa, was named Archipel des 
Navigateurs by the French explorer, Bougainville, in 
1768, because of the skill of the natives in the use of 
canoes, and have commonly been called Navigators’ Islands. 
They are situated about four hundred and twenty miles 
northeast of the Feejee Islands. All the thirteen are of 
voleanie formation, and nine are inhabited; the popula- 
tion, in 1869, being a little more than thirty-five thousand, 
nearly one half of which belonged to Upolu, the most im- 
portant island of the group. It hasan area of about three 
hundred and thirty-five square miles. The chief town is 
Apia, in the north, having a population of about three 
hundred, one third of whom are whites. Nearly all the 
business of the port is in the hands of firms in Germany. 
# Missionary labors on the islands commenced in 1830; 
the natives are nominally Christian. In 1839 the islands 
were surveyed by the celebrated American explorer, Com- 
modove Wilkes. In 1872 Commodore Meade made a 
treaty with the native chiefs, by which the harbor of Pago- 
Pago was taken under the protection of the United States. 
Under President Hayes, in 1878, our government obtained 
this port as a naval and coaling station, with freedom of 
trade extending to all the islands, courts being provided 
for to settle all matters, civil and criminal, between the 
citizens of the United States and the islanders. 

Within the next few years treaties of a similar nature 
were effected by Germany and Great Britain; thus three 
great commercial nations held substantially the same priv 
ileges in different localities inSamoa. These three united 
in a treaty with the island government, by which the town 
and district of Apia were constituted a municipality and 
declared neutral territory where any one of the nations 
might erect storehouses, workshops, and all buildings 
necessary to carry on traffic. Apia, then the capital of 
the islands, was set apart for commercial purposes, the 
Samoan government being virtually excluded from it. 

In 1883, a civil war being ended by the intervention of 
the consuls of the interested nations, Malietoa was made 
king and Tamasese vice king, by mutual agreement. 
Other difficulties arising, a movement was made to annex 
Samoa to New Zealand as a part of British domain, King 
Malietoa sending a petition to Queen Victoria to this effect. 
Germany remonstrated most vigorously against this viola- 
tion of the common treaty. . 


The German insult to the American flag excited great 
Both the United States and Great 
Britain despatched several war vessels to Samoan waters. 
President Cleveland, on January 30, sent a message to 
Congress concerning Samoan affairs. Germany had pro- 
claimed war and martial law in the islands; but Prince 
Bismarck, on second and wiser thought, called home the 
consul at Apia and sent a conciliatory letter to the gov- 
ernment at Washington, in which he proposed a confer. 
ence between the United States, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many on Samoan affairs. 

The sorrowful story of the storm which swept over the 
islands on the 16th of March, destroying everything in its 
path, without respect to nationality, is known to all. Of 
the American men-of-war the Trenton and Vandalia were 
total losses, the Nipsic was beached and very seriously 
damaged. Four officers and forty-six men were lost from 
the American vessels. 


ALCOHOL. 
THE COMPLAINT OF THE STOMACH, HEART, 
AND LUNGS. 


BY H. W. LULL, 

Up here in the top of the head is what I shall call a grand cen- 
tral telephone station, which communicates with all parts of the 
body. To this office come reports from all the organs, and bence 
for their managemert are sent orders and instructions. Thus re- 
sult our life and growth. Furthermore, special reporters,—the 
ears, eyes, nose, tongue, and ia fact the whole surface of the 
body, —are to this office constantly sending information, and 
when it has been well considered, suitable orders are telephoned to 
the proper places. Although there are smaller offices just below 
to relieve the central of over-work, yet we shall ignore them, as 
the higher station is the real head center. 

When a man is recovering from a liberal indulgence in alcohol, 
he is often said to have a “‘ big head,’’ in fact, a head several sizes 
too large. Such is the case we are to consider, and the enlargement 
is so great that I'll invite you to enter, take a seat, and keep your 
ears wide open. The bell risgs. All pull up a little nearer to the 
instrument, please, so that we can hear the conversation. 

Hallo, central!’’ ‘‘ Who is it? Stomach, did you say ? 
Going to strike? © nonsense! we’ve heard that story before. 
You're probably a little sour to-day, bat you'll get over it. What's 
that,—you mean basiness this time? Got a bill of grievances to 
submit ? All right, go on.’’ 

‘© Several times I have given my notice to this man,—lI believe 
that he is called a man, though he acts more like a beast,—and he 
has promised time and again to swear off. I thought I had made 
him thoroughly understand his condition, at all events it was not 
my fault if he did not; for I nearly tarned him wrong side out to 
pay him for bis last spree and for his abuse of me. He then swore 
by all that is holy that it was his last offence, and here he is at it 
again. l'm through; he can get another Stomach. My list of 
grievances is as long as the moral law, and you know them, too. 
Haven’t I kept you jumping for the las: five years, night and 
day? Haven't I petitioned aud prayed? Haven’t I hung out 


It is claimed that the German consul and a countryman | gignals of distress, so to speak, all over the man? Just look at 


named Weber, who was the head of a great commercial | him from head to foot! 


house, organized the rebellion of Tamasese. In May, 


Grievances! I wish that I could send you 
my photograph! What has become of my delicate, soft, pinkish 


inner coat, my former pride? Look at it now, all inflamed, ul- 


1886, a German fleet arrived at the Samoan islands. cerated, disfigured by rents and purplish patches! See how thick- 
Later, U. S. Consul Greenbaum, at the king’s request, | 1.4 and hardened itis! Where is that clear, strong, and pure gastric 


raised the stars and stripes over the public buildings in ‘juice which it formerly so freshly poured forth? Once it attacked 


the newly eaten food with such eagerness and so softened and di- 
gested it that I was enabled to derive nourishment from it for my 
master. But now this juice is whitened by the thickened pepsin, 
which is its busy worker, and no longer can I perform my proper 
task. Talk about making ‘bricks without straw’ as unfair! Why, 
I don’t even have a chance to work ! to say nothing about lack of mate- 
tial; for my outer coat, which once was so muscular that I rejoiced 
to see it grapple with the food, turn it over and over, drive it here 
and there, and so churn it that it looked as if it had been to the mill 
and there been ground, now weak, flabby with its fatty impurities, 
and sickly in its color, indolently attempts its former duties. This 
is not all. I complain also of the condition of the food I am asked 
to digest. If my work were made easier, perhaps even in my weak 
and sick condition, I might be able to half digest it; but no, the al- 
cohol, which has ruined me, has also thickened and hardened the 
food so that I cannot penetrate it with my gastric juice, nor sepa- 
rate it into its parts. Doesn’t he use common sense? If he wishes 
to preserve a dead animal he covers it with alcohol, but he seems 
-o think that which will prevent decomposition in one case, will, in 
the stomach, hasten it, and so he floods me with the burning, biting 
fluid. This is not all. Working under all these disadvantages I 
might do better, if I were supplied with decent blood and 
blood vessels, and I here enter a complaint against the Heart 
for breach of contract. We are mutually dependent on each other 
and I can’t do my work unless the Heart does its. But Heart or 
no Heart, you can advertise for a new Stomach, for I'm used up.’’ 


As the Stomach is full of undigested food well soaked with aleo- 
hol, and there are no signs of digestion going on, something must 
be done. Let’s ring up the Heart and see what it has to say for 
itself. ‘‘ Hullo! Is that you, Heart? Well, the Stomach says 
that you are not sending it good blood in proper quantities, and 
it has refused to work. What have you to say for yourself ?”’ 

**T don’t blame the Stomach, buat it is not my fault. I give it 
what I receive, and if it were not for the strange liquid which this 
man drinks, I would be more regular in my pumping. This alco- 
hol wakes up all my muscular machinery, and my four chambers 
palpitate so fast that I fear lest they may burst at every beat. 
Why just think of it! my regular work is 18 pounds per minute, 
and only five extra beats make me lift an extra pound of blood 
every minute,—60 per hour,—or half a ton between breakfast and 
midnight. How long, pray, do you think that I can endure this 
strain. The extra work, however, is not the whole trouble. I’m 
not ia good condition. I don’t understand it, for I was not for- 
merly thus. You'll find little particles of fat all through my walle, 
and they take away my strength so that Iam unsteady. As for 
the quality of the blood, neither am I, nor is the Stomach responr- 
ible; for we both use what we receive. Perhaps the Lungs can 
give you some information. At all events, I sympathize with the 
Stomach, and, if it strikes, I'll boycott all who do not aid it, 
Good day.”’ . 

Both the Stomach and Heart evidently think themselves abused 
and free from blame, but as we are referred to the lungs let us 
make further inquiries. ——‘‘ That you, Lungs? Both of you, large 
and small, did you say? Well, how are the Twins? Got the 
blues ? What do you mean? © —— fall of blue blood, you said. 
Well, that’s your fault isn’t it? It is your business to receive and 
purify the b/ue, not to keep it, and not to wear such a woeful coun- 
tenance, Come, wake up and trade off your carbonic-dioxide blues 
for life-giving oxygen, and then you will feel so bright that you'll 
look scarlet. But, I say there, it does seem to me as if you fellows 
were a little too sympathetic down there. ‘There's the Stomach on 
a strike and the Heart expressing its approval, and you've got the 
blues. Can’t you find fault with some one’ You can’ Go 
ahead,”’ 

‘*T know it’s my business to unload red corpuscles of the impure 

carbonic-acid-gas that they bring here and reload them with life- 
giving oxygen, and I work night and day to doit. I haven’t s'ept 
at my post once in all these years. I’ve struggled in disease; I've 
striven in ill-ventilated rooms; and, although I say it, | feel that 1 
have been this man’s faithful servant even unto my own ruin, and 
now, with a clear conscience, I give my last notice. Some of my 
troubles are like those of the Heart and the Stomach,—the same 
weakened muscles and the same injured walls. Here, too, the 
thickened blood clots, for the alcohol absorbs iis watery parts. 
Without extra evils to contend with, my time was fully occupied, 
How, then, can you expect me to send to the Heart, or the Stomach, 
or any where else, what they ought to have? If you cannot under- 
stand my position, it must be because the bad blood has already 
began to deaden your own power up there in the brain,—and J 
really believe it bas, from what I’ve heard. I have also beard it 
romored that the Kidneys and the Liver are suffering as mach as 
we three, and fiod it utterly impossible to purify the blood or to 
perform their proper functions. What are you going to do about 
this condition of affairs? We have always been taught to look 
up to the brain as our highest authority. Shall we all refuse our 
master and let this apology for a man die? or shall we unite and 
try to fight this awful pest farther ? What do you say? What? 
Can’t you hear? Hullo, central! Hallo! —— A sudden shock, 
a fall, a fast gathering darkness, and the rebellious Stomach, the 
tired Heart, and the ever faithful Lungs are at rest; but no answer 
comes to the Lungs’ eager questionings, and vo answer ever will 
come. Dead. —— . 
The Heart, making one more desperate effort, sent climbing up- 
ward its life-giving current of blood. Through chest, and arms, 
and face, it spread; but when it swept on over the Brain, one poor, 
weak, alcohol-soaked artery, made hard, inelastic, and brittle by 
the poison, burst ander the sudden strain. As the torrents from 
the rifted thunder-cloud may quench the very fire that its lightning 
has just ignited, so the blood, which a moment before gave life, 
now smothers ite last spark, and the victim sinks to the dust to be 
buried in the rubbish of his debased nature. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Dea promptly and heroically with the “ Uriah-Heep- 
ish ” character in a pupil. 

Wuew shall we have maps and globes delicately, artis- 
tically tinted? They would be as serviceable, and aid 
materially in the cultivation of the taste. 


Onz sensible teacher of composition-writing allows those 
pupils who prefer to write once in every two, three, or 
four times to do so, on condition that they will put a pro- 
portionate amount of time into their preparation, and 
the results justify the privilege granted. 


Crvics in some form is now taught in nearly every 
higher institution of learning and normal school in the 
country, and each year tones up the quality and increases 
the quantity of the work done. The present tendency is 
toward independent research in historie writings, the 
reading of master minds in history, jurisprudence, and 
political economy. In no one branch has there been 
greater improvement in methods of instruction or in the 
end aimed at than in civics. 


SUBJECTS IN CIVICS. 


Subjects for original investigation or essays in civics 
are in demand by teachers in normal schools, high schools, 
and colleges. We give a few: 

The Grand Convention, The Missouri Compromise, ‘The 
Annexation of Texas, The Wilmot Proviso, The Louisiana 
Purchase, The Electoral Count, The Ordinance of ’87, 
The Moral of the Stamp Act, The Location of the Cap- 
ital of the United States, America and Continental 
Europe—1783, Washington’s Plan for International Nav- 
igation, Politics in New York City in 1785, The Protec- 
tive System in 1785 in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
The Monroe Doctrine, Patrick Henry's View of Church 
and State, Jefferson’s View of Church and State, Paper 
Money in America Before May, 1787, The Relation of 
New York and Pennsylvania to the National Revenue— 
1789, The Veto Power, Henry Clay in the Campaign of 
32, The Compromise of 1833, The Crisis of 1837, The 
Campaign of 1840, The Compromise of 1850, Webster 
and Hayne, The Ashburton Treaty, Webster's Seventh of 
March Speech,—Cause and Effect, ‘The Jay ‘Treaty, The 
Embargo Message of 1807, Characteristics of the Feder- 
alist Party, The Nullifiers, The Mexican War, Louis 
Kossuth, The Free Soil Party, The California Vigilance 
Committee, The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, The Admission 
of California to the Union, Squatter Sovereignty, What 
Led to John ©. Fremont’s Nomination in 1856? The 
Wilmot Proviso, The Tariff Bill of Aug. 30, 1842, The 
New Haven Blue Laws, The Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 


PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. 
BY H. A. 


These studies, utterly unlike, save in a single and most 
superficial feature, are coupled in a phrase; and when 
the introduction of drawing is proposed, the first thought 
seems to turn tothe teacher of penmanship as the person 
most likely to have some skill in drawing or most fitted 
to acquire it. 

Where drawing is conceived of in this way,—as mainly 
a “knack,” a matter of steady nerves and hand,—it is 
hardly needful to say that the introduction of it will be a 
failure from any educational point of view. The two 
studies have nothing in common worth mentioning; 
they are for notably distinct purposes. Drawing is a 
culture study, and penmanship is not. Drawing is an 
end in itself, and penmanship is only a means to an end, 
—an absolutely necessary means to a very important end, 
to be sure, but still only a means to an end,—and special 
consideration of it is, by common agreement, dropped eo 
soon as that end,—namely, the power to write neatly, leg- 
ibly, and rapidly,—is attained. 

Man must learn the conventional means of communica- 
tion with his fellow-man. These means have been deter- 
mined for him ages before his birth, and in learning 
them his reason is not appealed to. A certain number of 
arbitrary characters are put before him ; to learn to make 
them accurately and rapidly and in their combinations, is 


all there is to penmanship. Of course there may be the 


“ornamental” penman, whose marvelous scrolls and 
eagles and swans, executed by the pen, excite the ad- 
miration of children and childish people, and whose fine 
lines and heavy shades and airy loops and curves seem to 
make his writing nearly illegible. But these specialists 
and their industry may be left out of account in an esti- 
mate of the value of ordinary school penmanship and its 
relation to other studies, just as the professional elocution- 
ist and “public reader” may be left out of account in a 
consideration of the value of learning to read. 

In learning to write, the logical reason is not appealed 
to save in a very slight degree ; the child has only to im- 
itate certain characters which are prescribed for him. 
There is, of course, a best way to do this,—an analysis of 
the forms into a few elements, etc.,—wherein different 
“systems” of penmanship may vie with each other in 
presenting the best and easiest to be learned ; but when 
all is said and done, the work is sheer imitation of forms, 
—only a few, and absolutely conventional ones, which 
in themselves make a hardly recognizable appeal to the 
logical reason, and so do not constitute a culture 
study; hence the study is not continued in the higher 
grades of school. Ne child, in being called upon to make 
the letter A, or the letter B, or any other letter, is ever 
asked or told why these forms are made thus and so, and 
it is safe to say that not one pupi! or teacher in a million 
knows. 

There was, doubtless, a reason once, away back in the 
dim past, and Professor Whitney or Prof. Max Miller 
may be able to make a more or less shrewd guess why 
they were formed so; but that reason forms no part of 
the education of the child who is called upon to make the 
letters and learn their names, and it is clear that if differ- 
ent characters had been agreed upon to represent these 
sounds, they would serve equally well. 

Not so with drawing. It is based throughout upon 
The forms chosen for initial study are those of 
solid and plane geometry. The first study, while not that 
of geometry, prepares the way for it. The study of these 
forms is to furnish to the mind types for all forms and 
the bases for definitions of universal scope and validity. 

From forms of simplicity and regularity, advance is 
made to those of complexity and beauty, of which there 
is an infinite number, and the treatment of which is, and 
must be, a constant appeal to the reason. Herein appears 


reason. 


the culture character of the study of drawing, and the im-[ 


propriety of any attempt to classify it or link it with any 
such thing as penmanship. 

In its development it knows no limit, and it gives scope 
for the greatest individuality and the greatest genius. It 
is the basis of almost all industrial and pictorial art, 
and its capabilities are infinite. Ars longa vita brevis 
est has been, for ages, a truthful proverb. As the humble 
beginnings of form study and drawing in public schools 
come to be seen in the light of that to which they lead 
and to which they form the road, the thoughtless charac- 
terization of it which suggested these reflections will cease 
to be heard, and boards of education will realize that to 
properly supervise, these beginnings demand special and 
eareful training. 


BOTANY.—(II.) 
BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, 
Nebraska State Normal School. 

Green 

1. Look on the north side of old fences, barns, trunks 
of tree, or any damp wall, for a green slime. What is 
its color, evenness, general appearance ? 

2. Place a piece of bark with the green slime in a 
small quantity of alcohol, and after an hour or more, note 
the green color imparted to the alcohol by the colorin 
matter of the plant, the chlorophyll. ’ 

3. Mount, under a high power of the microscope, and 


notice the bright green cells. These are unicellular o 
sexless plants. 


(a) Note their size, shape, contents, and cell-wall. 
(6) Stain with iodine and notice the yellowish or brown col 
given to the contents of the cell, the protoplasm, he 


BRANCH II.—UNISEXUAL PLANTS, OR zy 
Z 
(‘“CONJUGATING PLANTS.”) TOOPHY TA, 


= 


Common Ponp Scum (Class Conjugate). 
Collect & quantity of the bright green pond-seum, which 


abounds in shallow ponds and pools, and preserve in a 
dish of water. Also collect some of the same which has 
begun to turn yellow and brown. 

1. Note the color as seen in a mass, and the slippery 
feel when the plant is taken between the fingers. 

2. Float a small quantity of the material in water, 
over a white surface, and notice the length and uniform 
diameter of the fine unbranched filaments, of which it is 


composed. 


3. Place a small quantity in aleohol and after a time 
notice the color imparted to the aleohol by the c/o 


rophyll. 
4. Mount a small quantity of the bright green fila- 


ments and— 


(a) Notice that each consists of a row of cylindrical cells. Ob- 
serve their shape, length, breadth, and cell-wall. 

(b) Note the chlorophyli-bands, taking a spiral course from one 
end of the cell to the other. 

5. Mount some of the yellow-brown scum. 

(a) Look for filaments, with irregular outline, lying in pairs, 
and held together by conjugating tubes. 

(6) Upon farther examination note the varying character of the 
contents of the cells: (1) some with distinct bands of chlorophy|l ; 
(2) some with a confused green mass ; (3) some with green or 
brown rounded bodies of definite shape, the zygospores (fruit) ; 
(4) some empty. 

6. These plants are known as the wni-sexwal plants, 
and belong to the genus spirogyra. 


BRANCH IIL—EGG-SPORE PLANTS, OR OOPHYTA.— 
—(‘ EGG-PLANTS.”’’) 

Lirac Miupew. — Class Coeloblastew. — (‘ Sheath 
bristles.”’) 

** The mildew on lilac is extremely common in the United States, 
making the upper surface of the leaves look white and moldy from 
midsummer on. ‘The first stage at which the fangus is ready 
to gather is when it appears powdery, which is usually 
in June or July, the earlier collections being the best. The 
next gathering should be made in the early part of September, 
and another just before the leaves fall.’’— Plant Dissection, 


1. Notice : 

(a) The color and the distribution of the fungus over the surface 
of the leaf. 

(b) The powdery appearance on the leaves first gathered, caused 
by the abundent conidia (asexual-spores), 

(c) The black dots on leaves gathered later in the season, the 
spore-fruits, or perithecia. 

(d) Associated with the black dots other yellow ones, the im- 
mature fruits. 


2. Carefully scrape from a powdery surface some of 
this growth and mount in aleohol, afterwards adding a 
little potassic hydrate : 

(a) Look for the irregular branching hyphae, the mycelium (fil 
amentous growth), 


(b) Notice the shape, color, cell-walls, contents of the white, 
broadly ellipsoidal conidia which they bear. 


3. Prepare a slide as before with mature fruits : 

(a) Notice the shape, color, and reticulutions of the spore-fruits, 
or perithecia. 

(b) Observe the number, colo, length, cross partitions, and man- 
ner of branching, of the appendages extending out from the sides 
of the perithecia. 

4. Make similar examinations of the mildew found on 
the grape, lettuce, shepherd’s purse, or other plants. 

5. These plants belong to the class oophyta, or eg9- 
spore plants. 


BRANCH IV.—SPORE-FRUIT PLANTS, OR CARPO- 
PHYTA.—(“‘ FRUIT PLANT.”) 


Stoxeworts.—(Class Characew).— 

* These water weeds (Chara) are not uncommonly found in 
ponds and rivers, growing in tangled masses of a dull green color. 
Each plant is hardly thicker than a stout needle, but may attain # 
length of three or four feet.’ — Huxley and Martin. 


1. In a fresh specimen, note : 
(a) The slender, elongated axis, the stem. 
(6) The whorled appendages, the Jeaves. 


(c) The nodes and internodes and the shortening of the latter 
towards the apex of the stem. 


) root-filaments, the rhizvids, 
e). The oval 
My _ spore-fruits, the sporangia (female reproduct 
( smaller and globular antheridia (male reproductive 
2. Examine the stem, leaves, spore-fruits, and anther 
idia, under a low power. 
3. Examine the cells of the leaves and hairs of stamens 
for rapid movements of protoplasm. 


4. These plants are known ) 
known as stoneworts, and belory 
the class gharacea, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM.” 


A workman may be known by his chips; but it does not follow 
that the handsomest chips denote the best workman. They are not 
a safe basis for amateur judgment. Only a most skillful workman 
should judge another by his ehips, and he should see them before 
they have mingled with the common pile. 

Miss Le Row gathered a good big basketful of schoolmasters’ 
chips. She presented them to the world, and the world,—not the 
school world, —cried, ‘* What ugly chips! We could make better 
chips ourselves,’’ and at once set about telling how to do it. 

Miss Le Row is qaite right in thinking we have no reason to be 
grieved or indignant at her enterprise, unless possibly at the slang 
title, which proved so tediously contagious. I doubt whether grief 
and indignation are the words to express any general feeling. Her 
conscientious Jabor deserves both appreciation and reward. Doubt- 
less it has done something toward the end for which she designed 
it, and it has surely served well to amuse a class of people to whom 
a blunder is the funniest of things. 

The author seems, however, to be disappointed that the school 
people have not been as much aroused at the exposure as have the 
newspaper people. I suggest two reasons for this : 

First, A fact she was herself trying to prove,—teachers are 
already too familiar with such blunders to be mueh startled or en- 
lightened by them. 

Second, Miss Le Row seems for the nonce to have mistaken her 
chips for fruit, and so to have expected too much from their dis- 
play. She has not shown us evil results of school work, although 
some of the mistakes may have been due to carelessness or over- 
sight on the part of teachers. Most of us are fallible. She and 
others have forgotten that these errors were brought to light by the 
school itself, in its own effort to right error, and that, so far as ap- 
pears, every one of these was set right by the very teacher who is 
now ridiculed for them. 

Let it be admitted frankly that here are im the schools,—and 
will be so long as schools are necessary,—pupils whose power of 
attention is not perfect, who often get but half, while their fellows 
are getting a whole; that all teachers are liable to omit some link 
of connection in the mind of one or another pupil; that parents 
will now and then take their children on a visit by which they drop 
some stitch that others are taking meantime; that we yet have 
much to learn about making pupils think when they prefer to guess, 
and about many things else. et, after all, itis no disgrace realy 
to the school to have it thus publicly proven that it rakes over the 
ground and discovers the errors that need to be corrected. Chips 
shoald be treated as chips. 

If, now, Miss Le Row is preparing for us, in the presence of our 
enemies, u table of our evil fruits, of which there is no scarcity, let 
us hope that she will set on with the repast a full bottle of medi- 
cine, and will choose for the new book a title less fruitful than the 
other, Ws. D. PARKINSON. 


THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 


I fiad, in the JOURNAL of April 11, the two following sentences, 
which have an important bearing on this subject, and I put them 
together now that they may attract closer observatiun than possibly 
they would in the extended articles in which they occur, and so 
perhaps elicit a more extended discussion of this important subject. 

The first sentence which I refer to is this: ‘* But we venture to 
predict that the study of the construction of English sentences can 
never be eliminated from our courses of public instruction.’’ It is 
in the article entitled, ‘‘The Grammar Question,’’ by Mary H. 
Leonard, Columbia, 8. C. 

The second sentence to which attention is called is as follows: 
‘*My own experience seems to teach me that facility in reading is 
not to be gained by abandoning the old plan of insisting upon a 
thorough knowledge of grammar and practice in translation.’’ This 
oceura in the article by Mary KE. Case, Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., entitled, ‘‘ How to Improve Our Teaching of Latin.’’ See 
Classical Department.”’ 

Both these ladies seem to be experienced teachers, who see no 
other way of attaining accuracy in the use of our own language or 
the translation of Latin without a thorough knowledge of grammat- 
ical principles. 

In the first article to which I refer there is a quotation from an 
address of Mr. George H. Martin, in these words: ‘* The pupils 
(those leaving the grammar school) have little power to use their 
knowledge of grammar to determine whether sentences are correct 
or not.’’ This seems to imply that they bave a ‘* knowledge of 
grammar,’’ but cannot use it. Did Mr. Martin really mean to say 
that any pupil can have a knowledge of grammar and yet not be 
able tu use it as effectually to determine whether sentences are cor- 
rect or not as he could intelligently any other means of such determi- 
nation ? 

If by any other process more easily attainable such power can be 
acquired, it certainly would be desirable that it should be adopted 
by all schools at once. Bat there is much complaint of the study 
of grammar without a r dation of any other easily attain- 
able means of securing the end which the study of grammar aims 
to promote. The two teachers quoted above have evidently seen 
nothing which could serve a3 a substitute for thorough grammatical 


knowledge, and this gives weight to their expressions. 
Boston, R. L. PERKINS. 


SCIENCE TEACHING. - 


The interesting editorie!] in the JOURNAL for April 11, on 
‘' Natural Science ia all Grades,’’ reminds me that those who give 
attention to the teaching of science will be glad to read, if they 
have not done so, the article in the Popular Science Monthly for 
March, 1889, entitled ‘‘ Natural Science in Elementary Schools.’’ 

J. M. Arms, the writer of this paper, after ten years’ experience 
48 a teacher, claims that elementary science work should accomplish 
the following : first, aeeuracy; secondly, clear, concise expression ; 
thirdly, simple, orderly grouping of the observations; and fourthly, 
the power of generalizing from c facts. In showing how 
these four objects can be attained the writer gives much valuable 
and practical schoolroom information. SUBSCRIBER. 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


What two men were masters of the Roman world in 36 B. C. ? 
When did Egypt become a Roman province ? 

. When and by whom was the golden milest »ne created ? 

What was the Pretorian Guard ? 

What great event characterized the reign of Tiberius ? 

What was the fate of Caligula ? 

Who carried Caractacus prisoner to Rome ? 

Who were Nero’s instructors ? 

. What insurrection occurred during Nero's reign ? 

10. Who was last of the Julian line ? 

a a was the first emperor after Augustus that died a natural 
12. Who finally conquered Britain ? 

13. Who was called *‘ Delight of Mankind ”’ ? 


Om 


ANSWERS TO “WHAT IS THE GOVERNMENT?” 
(See JOURNAL of April 4.) 


Hawaii.—Limited monarchy; king. 

Bolivia.—Republic ; president. 

Honduras.— Republic; president. 

Gautemala.— Republic; president. 

Belgium.—Limited monarchy; king. 

Denmark.— Limited monarchy; king. 

Sweden.— Limited monarchy; king. 

Switzerland.— Republic ; president. 

Canada.—Provincial government ; governor-general. 

Greece.—Limited monarchy; king. 

Morocco.—Absolute despotism ; sultan. 

Egypt.—Absolute monarchy; khedive. 

Zanzibar.—Monarchy; sultan. 

Hayti.—Republic; president. 

Mexico. — Republic ; ident. 

San Salvador.—Republic ; president. 

Costa Rica.— Republic; president. 

New Zealand.—Provincial government ; governor. 

Italy.—Limited monarchy; king. 

New South Wales.—Provincial government; governor. 
Harry W. Bonn, North High School, Weymouth, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO “ FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE.” 
(See JouRNAL of April 4.} 
1. Louis VII. 6. Louis Philippe. 
2. Charles VIII. 7. Louis 1X. 
3. Henry IV. 8. Charles 1X. 
4. Robert II. (the Pious). 9. Louis XL. 
5. Francis L 10. Philip VI. 


WHO IS HE? 
(See JouRNAL of April 11} 


1. James G. Blaine. 4. H. M. Stanley. 
2. O. W. Holmes. 6. T. A. Edison. 
3. Lew Wallace. E. H. D., Brandon, Vt. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To “C. B.”’: Cape Verde,—Green Cape,—is said to derive 
its name from a group of baobab trees crowning its rocky summit, 
and which show very conspicuously in the approach by sea, The 
first trees, it is further said, were imported hither from Van Die- 
man’s Land. C Passaic, N. J. 


— To *‘ Celia M——’’: See Shakespeare's ‘‘ Much Ado Aboat 
Nothing,” in which Benedick, a young lord of Padua, marries 
Beatrice. ‘The character is plainly nowise associated with our 
national traitor, although his career is not creditable. With its 
orthography changed to Benedict, the name became a synonym for 
a newly married man. T. C. CAMPBELL, Buffulo, N. Y. 


Credit to H. S. Pickett, Baffalo, N. Y. 


— Being a member of the Catholic Church, I readily comply 
with the wishes of your correspondent, ‘‘ J. T. R., Chicago,’’ in 
the last issue of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, with respect to 
the meaning of the letters A. M. D. G., »ppended to devotional 
and other works of that church. The letters mean, Ad majorum 
dei gloriam, ** To the glory of the God of our forefathers.”’ 

M. ARNOLD Morin, Tuskegee, Ala. 


— To “‘ Sarah R. C.’’: Josiah Wedgwood, born in England in 
1730, received but little education, and at ten years of age worked 
at the potter’s wheel in his brother’s establishment. In 1759 he es- 
tablished an independent business and entered upon the manufac- 
ture of ornamental pottery, and brought himself into notice by the 
production of a peculiar cream-colored ware. He made fifty copies 
of the Portland Vase, which sold at fifty guineas each. Heinvented 
many designs. His death occurred in 17%. 

WILLIAM AND MAky. 

Credit to H. S. Pickett, Buffalo, N. Y. 


— Can any of your readers tell me the highest rank that Wash- 
ington took in the army ? G. 0., Chicago. 


— Will you please let me know, through the columns of your 


and oblige a subscriber ? A. F. W. 


— Will you or avy of the readers of the JOUBNAL kindly io- 
form me, through the query column, what Scott, in the opening 
lines of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ means when he says :. 

“ Harp of the North that mouldering long hast hung 
On the witch elm that shades St. Fillan’s spring,’’ etc ? 

Of course I understand what “ Harp of the North ’’ means, and 
the commentators say that the ‘‘ witch elm”’ is the broad-leaved 
elm; twigs cut from it were used as riding-whips for good luck ; 
also for divining-rods, ‘St. Fillan’’ was a Scotch abbot of the 


paper, when and where the first circulating library was established, | 


the ‘‘ witch-elm’’ that shades ‘‘ St. Fillan’s spring ’’ rather than 
any other spring ? F. R. W., Stockton, Cal, 


— A boy started out with sixty apples. The first day he sold 
half of them, at two for a cent, which left him with thirty apples 
and 15 cents. The second day he sold the other half, at three for 
a cent, giving him 10 cents for the second day, and 10 + 15 = 25 
cents for the two days. 

As he sold two the first day for a cent, and three the second day 
for the same, he sold all at the rate of five for two cents. But 
selling sixty apples at the rate of five for two cents only makes 
twenty-four cents. Where is the fallacy ? 4 


He did not sell all the apples at any uniform rate. He sold one 
half at 2 for 1 cent, and one half at 3 for 1 cent.—{ Ep. 


— To ‘‘ Jeune Homme”’: The oath of the office of President 
taken by Washington, April 30, 1789, was administered by Robert 
R. Livingston, chancellor of the State of New York. L. A. 


CLIPPINGS. 
A barking dog never bites.—Domestic dogs bark; wild dogs do 


not. 

Mad as a March hare.—Hares are always wild in March. 

Sub Rosa.—The ancients suspended a rose from the ceiling of 
coe Seen RE and all that was said there was in strict con- 
ence. 

A skeleton in every closet.—A woman sought one who had no 
cares or trials. When she thought she had found such an one; the 
lady took her into a closet in which was the skeleton of her hus- 
wooly rival, the bones of which she was compelled to kiss every 
night. 

Black Friday.—Dec. 6, 1745, when the news reached London 
that Charles Stuart, the Pretender, had reached England. 

A Roland for an Oliver.—Roland and Oliver, followers of 
Charlemagne, fought single handed for five days, neither gaining 
advantage. 

Namby Pamby.—A nickname for Ambrose Phillips, a poet. 
Ambrose (Amby) was changed to Namby (Pamby). 


FACTS. 


-MISCELLANEOUS, 


A case in the British Museum shows a little dog that perished at 
the destruction of Pompeii. He lies upon his side, the limbs drawn 
together, the lips parted, jast as when they uttered their last 
whimper of pain and fright. A collar and chain that he wore 
when alive, he wears still. 


The finest botanical gardens in the world are said to be those of 
Peredinja, in Ceylon. They comprise 150 acres. Among the curi- 
osities are bamboos a hundred feet high and nine inches in diame- 
ter, which in the month of July grow between one and two feet a 
day ; India-rubber trees, with immense roots three and four feet 
in width abové ground. 


Prof. Henry Beals, a Fellow of the Roval Society at London, 
who has spent.some time in traveling over New England and parts 
of Leng Island,.searching for erratic .boulders in general and 
** rockimg-stones’* im particular, has-found many new specimens, 
but only one new ‘“‘rocking-stone:’’ This is at Noank, Conn., 
weighing, probably, 25 tons. It will rock about six inches, and 
can be readily moved by the hand. 


Kentucky was the first state in the Union to give school suffrage 
to women. © The jaw was passed in 1852, It was, however, very 
limited in its 4pplication.* It provided that *‘ ary widow having a 
child between six and eighteen years’’ might vote for school 
trustees, either in person or by written proxy. But all men were 
allowed to vote at school elections, whether they were married or 
bachelors, fathers of families or childless. 


THE CAUSES OF DEATH. 


Oar readers are doubtless all familiar with the Robinson poison- 
ing caser, which bave recently come to light in Somerville, Mass., 
a suburb of Boston. 

It seems that eight deaths have occurred from arsenical poison- 
ing, seven in one family, and within five years. [t is doubtful if 
the murderers would have been brought to justice had not an or- 
ganization in which the victims were insured begun an investigation 
as to why so many persons had suddenly died in one family. 

But the sensation from a medical point of view connected with 
the case, took place in Boston at a recent meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Medico-Legal Society, when it was stated by Dr. Holt that 
there was a general —— of the symptoms of arsenical poison- 
oning, and because of such ignorance the Robinson poisoning cases 
had gone on withc ut arousing the suspicion of medical men. ‘he 
Robinson cases were all treated by regular physicians, with correct 
diplomas, men supposed to know what they were doctoring for, and 
to know the effect of drugs on certain diseases. Yet in the five 
deaths from arseniéal poisoning of which we speak, certificates of 
death were given for pneumonia, typhoid fever, meningitis, bowel 
disease, and Bright’s Sees 

Such a commentary on the general iznorance of the medical pro- 
feesion, made by one of its own number, we believe to be without a 
parallel. 

Is it any wonder that patients are losing faith in their doc- 
tors? Here were five able-bodied people slowly poisoned with 


‘| arsenic before their very eyes, and yet these very wise medical men 


were doctoring them for pneumonia, typhoid fever, meningitis, 
bowel disease, and Bright's disease. 

In the very same manner thousands of patients are being treated 
this day for pneumonia, heart trouble, dropsy, incipient consump- 
tion, etc., when these are but symptoms of advanced kidney dis- 
ease, which is but another name for Bright’s disease. The doctor's 
do not strike at the seat of the disease,—the kidneys, and if they 
did nine times out of ten they would fail,—as they are on record 
as saying they cannot cure Bright’s disease of the kidneys. Rather 
than use Warner's Safe Cure, a well-known specific for this and all 
other forms of kidney disease they would let their patients die, and 
then give a death certificate that death was caused by pericarditis, 
apoplexy, phthisis or cardiac affection. 

Is this not the honest truth ? Do younot know in your own per- 
sonal history very many instances where physicians doctored the 
wrong disease, and caused untold suffering, and many times, death ? 
Which leads us to remark that very much can be learned by one’s 


seventh century, but'why does it say that the harp was placed on / self by careful observation, and that the doctors are very far frou, 
the witoh-elm rather on any other tree and why is it having monopoly of the knowledge of medioine or disease, 
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Ir may be your fault if the school is listless. 


Do not blame the pupils for anything for which the 
weather is responsible. 


Tue latest great discovery is the art of telegraphing 
fac similes, and a man can telegraph an autograph letter. 
Next ? 


Tae authorities in Holland have decreed that a woman 
cannot serve on a school board. In Sweden it has been 
decided that they can. 


A Frew plucky teachers in England are striving heroic- 
ally to bring the profession upon a much higher level of 
thought and action. 


“Tue Indispensableness of Historical Stady for Teach 
ers” is to be one of the leading topics for discussion at 
the American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, under 


the lead of Prof. E. B. Andrews of Cornell University. 


Pror. J. W. whose ability to interest teach- 
ers and give them the highest ideal of his art is unques- 
tioned, will read for the American Institute of Instruction 
at Bethlehem two evenings. If this does not make teach- 
ers want to be there, what will ? 


Pres. G. Stantey Hatt, of the new Clark University, 
Worcester, is just home from Europe. He is in the best 
of physical and mental condition. 
much vigor upon the elaboration of the plans of work of 
the institution, which opens in October. He pronounces 
the buildings and their equipments saperior to anything 
in Europe. 


He has entered with! 


An International Congress of Elementary Education 
will be held at Paris, August 11-18. The questions con- 
sidered will be: “Under what form and to what extent 
can professional instruction (agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial) be given in the elementary schools of the 
lower and higher grades and in training colleges; how 
far can women be employed in elementary education as 
teachers, heads of schools, and inspectresses ; the functions 
and the organizations of the practising schools attached to 


training colleges. 


FREE SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 


In France, Norway, Sweden, Geneva, Neuchatel, Ticino, 
Vaud, and Zurich, education is free. In Austria it is free, 
except in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. It is free, as a 
rule, in Italy and in Bavaria. In Belgium 499,699 schools 
are free, and 89,105 pay fees. In Hungary all parents 
pay three shillings eight pence a year. Prussia has free 
schools provided for by the Constitution, but in many 
cases twelve per cent. of the cost is charged. In Berne 
the schools are generally free, but one shilling eight pence 
a year being charged. In Holland some schools afe free 
and some charge fees. Few schools are free in Wurtem- 
berg. Fees are charged ia Saxony and Dresden. 


SCHOLARS’ SAVINGS. 


A bill before the New York Legislature is designed to 
teach children the art of saving small sums of money. 
By its terms, teachers in the public schools are authorized 
to receive deposits of one cent or more from pupils each 
Monday morning, until the sum reaches fifty cents, when 
it is deposited in a bank and a bank-book is furnished the 
owner. From that time the boy or girl takes the savings 
to the bank. Having been started right, he is left to 
work out the suggestion; thas some first steps are taken 
in economic and business habits. The plan, it is stated, 
has been carried into practice in a number of schools, and 
very successfully. 


SENTIMENT IN PRACTICE. 


Boston has recently had a good illustration of the un- 
reliability of sentiment. Through the experience of years 
a custom has grown up of sending a child to a home to 
notify the parents of the absence of a pupil and to inquire 
the cause. It was a simple way of preventing truancy. 
It had never been challenged until, a few months since, a 
parent objected to his child’s being sent on such an er- 
rand. Sentiment captured publie sympathy instantly, 
and argument was superfluous. The practice was for- 
bidden by almost unanimous judgment. Already the 
mistake is evident. It is currently reported by the teach- 
ers that truancy has increased twenty-five per cent., and 
that it is a needless and vicious traancy. The former 
eustom almost literally wiped out both tardiness and tru- 
ancy, and only required a few minutes of the time of 
each pupil once in a month or two. Now the very children 
who need the schoo! most lose many hours and even days 
every month. The true success of a thing is worth sey- 
eral times a transient sentiment. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS’ RELIEF SOCIETY. 


It is always interesting to notice the heroic way the 
Chicago teachers do everything they undertake. The 
have a society projected to combine mpcsbeendean, 
teachers, and office employés, for mutual relief in case of 
serious illness or accident occasioning loss of time durin 
the school year. Beginning with the third week in A rl 
the forty school weeks are divided into quarters. An 
person joining pays fifty cents the first quarter am 
twenty-five cents for each subsequent quarter of contin 
ous membership. If his membership lapses he comes in 
again as a new member. The protective benefits be 
with the quarter in which he joins. The benefit Bia a 


a week for a period -not.exceeding ten weeks of dis- 
j abi ity, the benefit to commence with the third week 
"aan No member of the soci pic. 


than $50 in any one year. 7 ae 


On Friday of the second week in April the members 
in each sehool elect one of their number to represent their 
interests. On the third Saturday in April the members 
meet at the rooms of the Board of Edueation and elect a 
president, financial secretary, and treasurer, who pass 
upon all claims. If one of these officials is absent he 
may deputize any member of the society to act for a pe- 
riod not to exceed one month. In case of longer absence 
the office is declared vacant. All funds are on deposit 
in a bank selected by the membership. 


THE FUTURE OF TENURE. 


The Boston masters and their friends have made a 
grand stand for tenure and have secured it. The Commit- 
tee on Nominations invited other members of the School 
Committee to a conference on April 11, and a circular 
letter has resulted. This isthe closing sentence: “ Teach- 
ers have wanted tenure of office, and they now have it, 
and should continue to show that they are worthy of the 
trust, or else be willing to yield their positions to others 
who are worthy.” This is a trifle unexpected we suspect, 
and there has been no scramble for the privilege of con- 
sistency at that price. 

It is inevitable that permanent tenure shall cost some- 
thing. It would be a farce to elect for life the entire 
force without asking any questions, and the same logic 
requires that every teacher be passed upon individually. 
We had never supposed this would be done, and if this 
board does it they will be the most self-sacrificing men to 
go into history. They are fair men devoted to a great 
cause. 

The most important sentences in this document are 
these: “No personal sympathy with the teacher shall 
outweigh the greater good of the school.” “A teacher 
of proven inefficiency and failure should be dismissed, 
and blame only himself.” “The teacher of questionable 
ability and success should have warning and be placed on 
private probation.” “A teacher who has been careless, 
negligent, and indifferent, but who has ability, should be 
spurred to better work.” 

The three requisites for an appointment under tenure 
are character, including culture and refinement, inte//ect- 
ual power and ability, and faculty of teaching. 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Last year the Connecticut State Board of Education 
set on foot an inquiry into the condition of education in 
that state, selecting one county for examination, since it 
was manifestly impossible to cover the entire state with 
fullness and aceuracy. The choice fell upon New London 
County, for the reason that, containing as it does two 
cities, two boroughs, agricultural, manufacturing, and 
maratime districts, no section could better represent the 
state. A thorough survey of the schools in such a county 
would serve, it was assumed, to show with conclusive ac- 
curacy, the condition of schools throughout the state. 

Two special agents,—Messrs. Willard and Judson,— 
were put in charge of the work, with instructions to con- 
fine themselves to the collection of facts. Subjoined are 
some of their conclusions after examining the scholars in 
all the schools which were open : 

“Not more than one third of those tested read intelli- 
gently, either from the books with which they were fa- 
miliar, or from books adapted to the second year of 
school. 

“One third of the children of ten years old and up- 
wards cannot write (as these papers solemnly testify): 
Not more than thirty teachers can teach writing, as they 
themselves freely admit.” 

In arithmetic one problem given as a test was to add 
on the slate or board the numbers 184, 345, 696, 69, 423: 
ral bows one half the pupils tested worked it correct!y 

t 1,827 examined, 787 could not spell “ which,” and 699 
misspelled “ whose.” Here are some of the actual exa™- 
ples of the spelling of the latter word: whoes, whors: 
hews, whoses, dose, whoshe, oows, wehoes, whouns, s0¢*: 
wows, uChos, dose, whoce, ho’s. No less than 99 differ: 


ent ways of spelling this word,—all of them wrong,—2"* 
listed by the examiners. 4 


In simple composition the results were as bad, if »+t 
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worse. Required to write what he saw on his way to 
school, one boy twelve years old, who had been eight 
years in school, evolved the following from his inner con- 
sciousness : “'T’' sam Man Wagom Hoorse.” Another boy, 
eleven years old, in school about six years, wrote: “ iso 
wto men cuting wood i saw forten cow s in oulot ahors 
runing in thelot ando turky ancow.” 

There are 381 teachers in this county, thirty-five per cent. 
of whom receive less than $225 yearly. Thirty-eight re- 
ceive $20, or less, per month; 96 receive from $20 to 
$25 ; seventy-two receive from $25 to $30. Eighty-four 
schools are open more than twenty-four but less than 
thirty weeks each year, while fifty-five are open twenty- 
four weeks or less. Ooncerning the responsibilities of 
school visitors and committees the report says: 

“ A more thorough system of not doing things that ought 
to be done cannot well be devised. We have persons 
whose duty it is by law to inspect buildings; we have 
other persons whose duty it is to repair them. But the 
person whose duty it is to repair has, and can have, no 
money, and the corporation for which he is agent does 
not wish to be taxed.” 

Total receipts of the various school districts of the 
county for the year were $179,498, of which $50,805 
was raised by district taxation. Yet in 1870 the receipts 
were $208,943, and $71,931 of that came from district 
taxation. The cost for each child in attendance was 
$17.26, or $2.86 less than the average for the state. 

There are in the, county 209 school districts now, as 
against 223 in 1868. 

Says Secretary Hine, in commenting on the matter : 
“There is a great effort to maintain the same number of 
districts that existed when the population was greater, or 
differently distributed. In localities where twenty or 
thirty years ago there were large schools, to-day a few 
scattered houses and small families send a few children. 
One half the sum that now barely supports numerous 
schools would often maintain enough schools if children 
could be brought together. The educational result is that 
the financial support of schools, upon which their well- 
being depends, rests upon a narrow and uncertain basis. 
There is little liberality and no active zeal. 

Having reached a point where schools are a burden un- 
willingly carried, the descent to poor schools, which are 
really unworthy of support, is easy. 

On the other hand, there is evident in a few cases in- 
telligent and vigorous activity and determined purpose to 
keep the schools to the highest standard of efficiency. 
This involves an annual struggle and constant vigilance. 

The secretary’s reportehas given a telling blow to that 
relic of barbarism, the district system, while furnishing a 
convincing argument for the speedy action of the legisla- 
ture in establishing a second normal school in Eastern 
Connecticut. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 

The Mound Builders and Their Ancient Works. By Cyrus 
Thomas, Ph.D. An article in which the writer takes exceptions 
to the theories of Dr. Patton and Professor Putnam concerning the 
origin of this race. He believes that already sufficient data have 
been gathered to show clearly that these monuments are due to the 
Indians. Magazine of American History, for April. 

The Double Brain. By H. Maudsley, M.D. A philosophical 
and physiological study in psychology. Mind, for April. 

Home Rule in the Nursery. By Clarlotte M. Mason. Fall of 
hints for governing unruly children ; how to cure outbursts of rage 
and ill temper. Murray’s Magazine, for April. 

The Brain-Power of Plants. By A. Smith. Reasoning by 
analogy is here made to show that many plants are possessed of a 
power much higher than instinct, and which runs very close to that 
faculty of reasoning which is found in animals. National Review, 
for April. 

The Chemical Elements. By Pref. Josiah P. Cooke, LL.D. 
Popular Science Monthly, for April. 

The Public Schools and Religion. By Wm. Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
The stand is taken that morals can be taught in the public schools 
apart from Christianity ; not the best morals, but sufficient for the 
making of good citizens. He considers his topic under three heads, 
—object of the founders of our government, object of the public 
schools, and the powers of the majority and rights of the minority. 


—Week-Day Religious Instruction of Children: An Experiment. 
By Frank Foxcroft. ——An Oatline of an Elective Course of Study 
= Social Economics. By Professor Tucker. Andover Review, 
or April. 

Why our Science Students Go to Germany. By Samuel Sheldon. 
Pointing out the elements of superiority in the Basan University 
system. Atlantic Monthly, for April. 

The Educational Grievances of Catholics. By Rev. Morgan M. 

Leedy. Treating of the injustice done to Catholics under our 
present school system.——Public Morality and the School Ques- 


tion. A short communication touching u the parochial school 
question at Pittsburg. Catholic World. 

_ High Schools and Colleges in Japan. By Rev. C.S. Ely. Show- 
ing what has been done in spite of heavy drawbacks and giving an 
insight into the history and spirit of the educational system of the 
country.———Shall the Common Schools Teach Common Morals ? 
Diecussed from a broad and national point of view and indorsing 
Edmund's proposed educational amendment to the constitution, 
which prohibits the establishment of a state church, forbids secta- 
rian use of public school funds, prevents formation of sectarian 
ray ve ga guards against the exclusion of the Bible. Our Day, 

‘or April. 

Cardinal Manning and the Public Schools. By Prof. G. P. 
Fisher. A refutation of the reasoning of the Cardinal’s recent 
Teach English ~ ay By Rev. Dr. 

omas Hi ouching upon and in reply to spelling-reform 
article of Professor March. Forum, for April. : 

Public School Papers. By F. Edward Hulme. An extended 
and interesting account of the periodicals conducted and supported 
by etudents in English schools and colleges. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for April. 


THE NASHVILLE CAMPAIGN, N. E. A., 1889. 


ITI, 

It would take too long to describe in detail the rich treat which the 
program offers. Some of the most eloquent men from all parts of 
the country will be there, part of them well known, and part less 
well known, whose delightful acquaintance is in store for us. The 
education of the colored race, an important question in this country, 
will receive attention; and as if to put to shame any one who has 
thought in his heart that this important issue was to be ignored at 
this meeting on southern soil, the local committee themselves have 
invited a representative of that race to address the general meeting 
of the Association, and the work of the Slater Fund, as well as the 
higher education of the negro, is to be considered. 

The Southern Passenger Association, the Central Traffic, and 
the Western Passenger Associations will grant one fare rates, good 
from July 5 to 16, going; and returning, till September 10. These 
associations comprise all the railroads east of the Rockies as far as 
Pittsbarg, Buffalo, and Washington. It is painful to announce 
that the Trunk Line Committee, controlling the roads as far west 
as Buffalo, and south to Washington, have given only a one and 
one third rate. We are sorry for these misguided men, and we 
still hope that they will repent before it is too late. Bat if they do 
not, everybody who can reach either Washington or Hagarstown, 
or Buffalo or Pittsburg, may have one fare the rest of the way; 
and from Boston and New York there is a pleasant route by steamer 
to Norfolk at a very low rate. To all not liable to sea-sickness 
this route may even be the most pleasant in summer. The steam- 
ships are commodious and well-appointed. At that season of the 
year the cool ocean breezes and the sniooth sea will be an added 
pleasure, and nobody need be sea-sick if he only makes up his mind 
that way. It is all a matter of the imagination. People are sick 
because they expect to be sick, often. In this case, however it 
may be in general, mind cure is effective. And then from Norfolk 
the ride through the mountains will be cool, and the scenery on 
either route is said to be charming, and not less grand than over 
the Rockies. There is an erroneous impression about a mountain 
14,000 feet high. One never stands on the sea-level when he sees 
such a mountain; he is on a high elevation himself. On looking 
at Pike’s Peak from Colorado Springs one is disappointed. The 
peak seems no higher than many a mountain of less note, and this 
is because the spectator is five or six thousand feet above the sea, 
himself. Iam prepared to believe that one can look up to a peak 
nearly as far above him in crossing the Alleghanies as in going over 
the Rockies. The western men will go to Nashville in large num- 
bers, and they will take their wives along, and a good many teach- 
ers who are not wives but who might be if they would. What I 
fear is that, owing to the rates of the Trunk lines, the eastern 
teachers will stay at home more than is good for them or for the 
Association. It may be that the N. E. A. can get along a year 
without a large delegation from New England and New York and 
Pennsylvania, but that would be a hazardous experiment. We 
ought to show those people from the large territorial states that, 
though little, we are many, and we can if we will. 

At San Francisco, last summer, everybody wore a badge; the 
badge was surmounted by a gilt bear, the California emblem,—that 
doesn’t seem to be the right word,—figure on the escutchion, and 
this badge was the open sesame to all sorts of entertainments. Besides 
this most of us wore the badge of our own state, and on the Oregon 
badge were these words: ‘‘I’m from Oregon; where are you 
from ?’’ On reading that, the ice of reserve was broken, and every- 
body was attached to those great-hearted Oregon teachers. Let us 
hope that the legend will appear upon every state badge at Nashville. 
Bat the attractiveness of a common interest in a great cause will 
trample down all the imaginary barriers of state lines. Nobody 
will remember you, my friend, as an Ohio man or a Virginian, 
except for the sake of your post-office address in order that he may 
correspond with you. Though from different states and various 
towns and cities,!we are of one nation, and the cause of education is 
as broad as the world. It is above creeds and parties; it knows no 
section ; it has no rivalries except the ambition to get the best and 
do the best. And in this great meeting we may expect to usher in 
an era of fellowship and cordial good-will hitherto unknown because 
we bave not known each other. The teacher from Alabama will 
find everything in common with his brother from Minnesota, and 
the schoolmistress from Maine will recognize her very form and 
image, her spirit and her own aspirations, in thé girl from Texas. 
It is, of course, pleasant to sit and talk with one’s neighbors and 
friends; but there is a new sensation of pleasure in thinking of 
those friends whom we have met from far away, and in visiting 
them, in imagination, when no one is near, and in living over again 
the happy hours spent with new acquaintances made in the summer 


—— 
vacation at the meeting of the N. E. A. These reminiscences will 
fill the otherwise weary hours after school in many thousands of 
instances next year in consequence of the meeting at Nashville. 
The winged messengers of thought will traverse the country in all 
directions, from every state to every other, like the subtle currents 
of electricity, and every one of them will help td bind together all 
parts of this glorious land as with silken bands of love. So it has 
been with California. To us, that is no longer a remote region 
beyond the Rockies, and on the distant Pacific. It is the home of 
our warm friends, and if Bismarck or anybody else interferes with 
their interests at Samoa or anywhere else, we are ready to growl. 
So it will be with Nashville. No one can see it and meet the 
people without loving both it and them; and not them alone, but 
all who have an interest in common with them. 

A. P. MARBLE, President of the N. E. A. , 1889. 


THIS AND THAT. 


And May-flowers bloom before May comes, 
To cheer a little April's sadness. 

— Bismarck was seventy-four years old the twelfth of this month. 

— The citizens of Rochdale will erect a bronze statue to John 
Bright. 

— Gladstone and his wife are preparing to celebrate their golden 
wedding. 

— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is one of the seven remaining 
members of Harvard’s class of ’29. 

— James Russell Lowell will spend the summer in England, and 
so will Col. T. W. Higginson, who sails on June 1. 

— Fisk University has just finished a gymnasium, the first in the 
world to be built for the exclusive use of colored students. 

— Wellesley College and Ogontz Seminary will illustrate, at the 
Paris Exposition, the equipment and work of institutions for 
woman’s education. 

— John Bright was the only cabinet minister who did not kneel 
to the queen, his reason being that this homage he owed to the 
Supreme Being alone. 

— The Tome Seminary for Girls, recently founded at Deposit, 
Md., by a gift of $1,000,000 from Jacob Tome, was formally or- 
ganized on the 15th instant. 

— Red and gold, the new college colors at Oberlin, are singu- 
larly appropriate, as they are the colors on the coat-of-arms of 
John Frederick Oberlin, for whom the college was named. 

— Dickens’ Kentish home at Gad's Hill, ( he house in which he 
died) is again for sale. The pretty Swiss chalet, presented by his 
friend Fechter, where Dickens penned the last lines he ever wrote, 
is now in Cobham Park. 

— Abraham Lincoln is said to be the only President who ever 
secured a patent. In 1849, when he thought to make a reputation 
as an inventor, he took out letters patent on the model of a boat for 
lifting vessels over shoals. This model now occupies a prominent 
position in the Patent Office at Washington. 

— The Memorial services commemorating the twenty-fourth anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s death, held at Springfield, Lll., on the 16th 
inst., were of intense interest. The Lincoln Memorial League 
held services at the National Monument. Letters and telegrams 
were read from President Harrison, ex-President Hayes, Robert 
Lincoln, Gen. Lew Wallace, Gen. Sherman, George W. Cartis, 
James G. Blaine, and others. 

— The Writer says that no reference books in a newspaper office 
are so constantly used as the newspaper almanacs, and mentions the 
New York Tribune Almanac, which has been issued since 1838; the 
New York World’s Almanac; also those issued by the A/bany Jour- 
nal, Albany Argus, Brook/yn Evugle, Detroit Journal, Philadelphia 
Ledger, Philadelphia Times, Philadelphia Record, and the Albany 
Express. The American Almanac is also valuable. 

— Syracuse University’s latest and most important gift is a rare 
collection of 12,000 portraits, including distinguished physicians, 
noted scientists, and learned men in general of all countries and all 
ages. The collection is that of the late Dr. Heinrich Wolff, of the 
University of Bonn, Germany, and is recognized in the world of art 
and letters as unrivaled by any private collection. The person who 
made this munificent gift is Mrs. E. W. Leavenworth, widow of 
the late Gen. E. W. Leavenworth. She purchased the collection 
for the university, as an enduring memorial of her husband,—of 
the important and distinguished career of oue of the first citizens 
of Syracuse. 

— Jules Simon, an eminent Frenchman, protests against the un- 
fairness shown to the Parisian women, based on the character of a 
few mad-caps. He says: ‘‘ If I were asked to reckon up the qual- 
ities of our French middle-class woman, I should say that she is re- 
ligious, and even has a tendency to be superstitious; that she is 
strictly moral, and even a trifle austere, devoted to worldly gains, a 
good manager, splendidly faithful to her duties as a mother; 
finally, ignorant in political matters,—a defect which could easily 
be overlooked if she were not so enthusiastic fur or against individ- 
uals; scrupulously honest in her dealings, an earnest patriot; in a 
word, superior to her husband.” 

— An interesting feature of the Washington Centennial will be 
floating tableaux to illustrate American history and progress. 
Among the subjects chosen for these are the following : ‘* Virginia, 
John Smith and his Party, 1607”; ‘‘ New York, Hendrick Hud- 
son and his Crew, 1614’’; ‘‘Plymouth, Mass., Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, 1620°’; ‘* Delaware, Picture of Settlers, 1627”? ; 
‘* Maryland, the Calverts, 1632’’; ‘‘ Pennsylvania, William Penn 
and the Quakers, 1682”’ ; ‘‘ Georgia, the Cavaliers, 1732"’; ‘‘ First 
Continental Congress, 1774’; ‘‘ Declaration of Independenes, 
1775”; ** Washington Crossing the Delaware, December, 1776” ; 
“ Washington at Valley Forge, 1777”; ‘‘ Washington Presenting 


his Resignation, 1783,’’ and ‘‘ The Inanguation, 1789.”” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


cation of size; we , therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Length. 


Cottece Borany. By Prof. Edson S. Bastin. In- 
cluding y, Vegetable Histology, Vegetable Physiol- 
ogy, and Vegetable Taxonomy, with a Brief Account of the Suc- 
ceasion of Plants in Geologic Time, and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. Being a Revised and Enl Edition of the Elements 
of Botany, with nearly Six Hund Illustrations, largely from 
Drawin ey the Author. Chicago: G. P. Eogelhard & Co. 
Price, $3.00. 

This work is timely, as the season of the year isat hand when 
the stndy of botany is generally pursued in schools and colleges. 
The Elements of Botany, by the same author as the present College 
Botany, was most favorably received by teachers of this delightful 
science. We find that the important features which made the ear- 
lier book so popular have been conserved in this higher treatise. It 
is free from all unnecessary technicalities, and unfolds the subject 
in a way that makes it plain and interesting to any student of fair 
intelligence. In describing plants, the common, as well as the sci- 
entific, names are given, and familiar plants are selected for the 
illustration of structures. While not intended for the specialist, it 
covers the ground desirable in a college course, and opens the way, 
by the best approved methods, and acquaints the student with the 
cone tial facts of the science, and makes the study of plans a de- 

t. 

The arrangement of topics is to be y commended, the aim 
of the author being to lead the learner from the familiar and known 
to the more intricate, and to the unknown. He is first taught to 
observe the organs of v: tion and classify them, beginning with 
the root, the stem, the leaf, the plant hairs or trichomes, and the 
branching of organs. ‘These essential elementary step: are im- 
pressed upon the student’s mind by practical exercises and copious 
illustrations. In the second division the organs of reproduction are 
carefully studied, the nature of the flowers, their types, and parts 
of the structure in detail. 

In Part II., vegetable histology is defined and fully explained,— 
the cells, the tissues, etc.,—to which are added general directions 
for microscopic work. Part I[1. is devoted to vegetable physiology, 
—its scope and the properties or attributes of protoplasm ; also the 
+ constituents of plants, their food and movements. Part 1V. treats 

of vegetable taxonomy, showing the value of comparative study, 
classification and naming of plants, and the groups into which they 
are gathered. The more important groups and types of vegetable 
life are plainly described and illustrated. A very full glossary of 
— terms and acomplete index are appended to this excellent 
wor . 


Prorir SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 
By Nicholas Paine Gilman, Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 460 pp., 8x 54. 

A very effective study in the evolution of the wages system is 
presented in these ample pages, the deduction being that the work- 
man’s interests should be bound up with those of the employer, in 
order that both together may be pitted in fair competition against 
those of other workmen and employers. As another notable con- 
tributor to the multiplied literature of the labor question has pre- 
dicted, ‘‘ Eventually it will be seen that industrial divisions should 
be perpendicular, not horizontal.”’ 

From among the different forms that t sharing has taken, 
Mr. Gilman makes a critical selection of those that have proved 
most trustworthy. Possibly it will surprise all save the best in- 
formed to know on how large a scale profit sharing has had actual 
trial, and in how many cities and important towns of the United 
States and Europe it is in successful operation with mercantile, 

ublishing, manufucturing, and other firms. Early in his work 

r. Gilman gives space to a pertinent and highly interesting sketch 
of “‘ the father of profit sharing,’’ Edme-Jean Leclaire, a Parisian 
house painter and decorator, who began to admit his workmen to 
participation in the profits of his business in 1842, and continued 
the system, with modifications and developments, for thirty years, 
until his death. He was a man who fought his way up from the 
foot of the ladder to become one of the noted captains of industry, 
developing alike executive ability and a warm philanthropy, and 
meeting with . financial success which was not due to mere 
good fortune. M. Louis Blano, in his work on the Organization of 
Labor, brought the House of Leclaire before the French public as 
the standard example of a feasible method of reconciling the inter- 
ests of employers and employees; and in England John Stuart 
Mill, W. T. Thornton, Sedley Taylor, and other write s on political 
economy, have admiringly commended M. Leclaire’s methods. 
Drs CLAssiques Porutarre. Shakespeare. 

Par James Darmesteter, Professeur au Colldge de France. Un 

volume orné de deux portraits et de plusiers reproductions, 

Paris: H. Lectne et H. Oadin. 236 pp., 9x54; paper covers. 

Shakespeare as a popular classic presents some difficulties not en- 
countered in the publishers’ earlier list, which comprises Homer, Vir- 
gil, Platarch, Corneille, and Mme. de Sévigné. Messieurs Lec?ne 
and Ondin are wens § to be congratulated on the happy manner 
in which the immo poet and dramatist has been edited into 
limits suited to their purpose. The plan adopted is simple and in- 

nious. After a brief biography which contains all that any man 

nows, though only a little of what the world would like to know 
concerning William Shakespeare, his intellectual life begins to be 
unfolded in those wonderful dramas whose quality rises from the 

the ee. 

_ At all the most telling points the text is given entire; elsew 

it is epitomized, and with rare skill fon preserving the voit 

the original in a translation. Between their narrative 
connections the individual points scintillate like the facets of a dia- 
mond ; and it is with impressive quickness that the reader passes 
from the great Shakes fe, with his youthful buoyancy and opti- 
mistic philosophy, as seen in the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” and 

As you Like it,’’ to greater Shakespeare when he sounds the 
depths of human nature in those energetic creations, ‘ Julius 
Cresar,”” “ Hamlet,”’ Othello,” “ King Lear,” and Macbeth.” 

The illustrations show the tomb of the bard, the house where he 
was born, the church of Stratford-on-Avon, birthplace after being 
restored, the statue erected in Paris, October, 1888, and scenes and 

mesteter's Shakespeare for American students in 
the 


Tue Prerry Sister or Jose. By Frances Hodgson 


Burnett. Illustrated by C. 8. : 
y Reinhart. New York: Charles 


Pp» 73.25, 
A new story by the au of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,”’ “ Ha-| P 


Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ needs heral ; 
readers will flock to it as natural! followed ey 


of Jon's pretty slater, For vivid description and highly 


dramat in the the Anglo- 
i is tale is second to none the list of ; 

oe lara fiction. It could hardly be otherwise, with the 
scene laid in the capital of Spain and the ch 


full of the fire of passion ; 


time some of acid of green apples, 
it i iously ripening, | fair, 

that the hoped-for sequel is, | 

lived happily ever after.’ Mrs. Burnett gives her foreign t 

the pleasing local color that might be expected from — er : 

Mr. Reinhart’s spirited illustrations will be appreciated. . B. 

Clarke & Carruth, of Boston, have the book for sale. 


Tae Two Carers or Dunsoy. An Irish Romance of 
the Last Century. By J. A. Froude. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 456 pp, 7} x5. Price, $1.50; paper, 
The characters at once introduced are Messrs. Blake and Delany, 

Irish exiles naturalized in France and constituting @ firm carrying 

on a large business as merchants and ship owners. But saggy “4 

of war from Erin the tried, intrude among the arts of peace ; in t . 

implacable hostility existing between the Irish and English on Iris 

soil, her sons abroad are induced to dispateh arms and amounition to 

{reland for insurrectionary use. Dramatic incidents, wrought 

partly from history, by a master of literary style, and one mani- 

festly fascinated with his subject, move the reader as if feeling actu- 
ally concerned in them. The enmity of the displaced chief of 

Daunboy Castle for his English supplanter furnishes material for 

particularly thrilling episodes. he description of the exciting 

pursuit of Morty Sullivan’s Doutelle by his Majesty's ship Eolus, 
will rank with Cooper’s scenes of privateer and frigate chasing. 

For a large class of readers Mr. Froude as a novelist will have sur- 

passed himeelf as a writer of historical and biographical works. 

OccasIONAL ADDRESSES ON EpvucaTIONAL SuBJECTs. 
By 8. S. Laurie, A.M., LL D., Professor of the Institutes and 
History of Education in the Edinburgh University (Scotland). 
Mew York: MacMillan & Co; University Press, Cambridge, 
England. 215 pp , 5x7. 
This volume contains ten addresses by an educator of world-wide 

r»putation as a writer upon educational topics, and there is ap 

pended ** A Possible Code for Primary Schools.”” No writer has 
presented a more comprehensive and clear idea of the respective 
functions in education of primary, secondary, and university 
schcols than is found in the first paper of this valuable book. ‘The 
other subjects treated are ‘‘ Free Schooling”; ‘* Professorships 
and Lecturships on Education” ; ‘‘ Organization of the Curriculum 
of Secondary Schools’; ‘‘ Method Applied to the Teaching of 

Geography in the School’; ‘‘ Oa the Religious Education of the 

Young’’; Liberal Education in the Primary School ’’; ** Exam- 

inations: Emulation and Competition’’; ‘‘ John Milton’’; and 

** Practical Hints on Class Management.’’ Mr. Laurie compre- 

hends the importance of the questions under debate, and brings to 

bear upon them the results of a long and varied experience in their 
discussion, No student of the principles, methods, and history of 
education can afford to be without this excellent volume. 


Tae Last American. By J. A. Mitchell. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 78 pp., 74x5}. Price, $1.00. 
An extravaganza, of a rapidly growing class, and to which Mr. 

Mitchell has contributed before. It purports to bo a fragment 

from the journal of Khan-li, prince of Dimph-Yoo-Chur and admi- 

ral in the Persian navy, who helped in the year 2{)51 to discover the 
country of the ‘‘ Mebricans,’’ a thousand years after its complete 
ruination, when at best it can only furnish specimens for the museum 
at Teheran. The presumed causes of the decease of the ‘‘ Repub- 
lic under George-wash-yn-ton ’’ relate to the wealth and luxury of 
the native population, nervous disorders, frightful climatic changes, 
and political conditions suggested by what is termed ‘‘ Marfrey 
dynasty.”” One of the laughable illustrations where all are made 
pour rire, as the French say, exhibits an unburied silver coin struck 
in 1937, whose portrait and emblem are along way from the Father 
of his Country and the Stars and Stripes. Still another national 
disintegrating force is found in the education of women, whereat 

the Eastern explorer praises Allah for the extermination of such a 

people. For sale by Little, Brown, & Co. 


A sMALL brochure, by Theodore E. Schmauk, entitled 
The Charms and Secrets of Good Conversation, is to be classed with 
valuable goods in undersized packages. The writer discusses dumb 
stupidity and garrulous insipidity, social bores, egotists, pedants 
croakers, mischief-makers, and thus concludes: To lessen the evils 
o the soul, ia the ° e et. : 

esign New York: Jobn B, 


Tue New York publishers, Laidlaw Brothers & Co., 
have issued a new and revised edition of the Constitution of the 
United States and the Declaration of Independence, in German 
French, and English, with notes and appendix, political and histor- 
ical, The wise arrangement of giving the translations in parallel col- 
umns with the original docnments will, it is to be hoped, supply an 
incentive to American citizens and youth to study these master- 
pieces while acquiring other languages. The notes comprise valu- 
able political and historical facts, and space is allowed for fillin 

— and clippings from print. This 
offered on the eve i itution, is likely 
Centennial of the Constitution, is likely 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


By J. Duncan, Davenport, Ia,—Find the mean area of 
all (B) By. that can be inscribed in the area inclosed by two in- 
tersecting random tangents and the convex are of the circle inter. 


cepted by the tangents. 
Solution by the Editor. 
p Let BP and B’P be the two 
random tangents, and BAB’ the 


convex are of the circle inter- 
cepted by the two random tan- 
gents; then, obviously, AC’C—0 
is the circle, the mean area of 
which is to be found. Pnt O04 
=r, <AOB = ¢,<AOB’ = 8, 
and O'C = O'C’ = z; then wo 
have 

reecd =r + .. (1), 


Oo Solving (1) for x, 
seco — 1 1 -- 
=rtan*4o... (3). 


Solving (2) for z, 
+ 1 1 + cosé /- 
= rtan?}0 (4). 
Hence the area of the circle AC’C — O’ is 
A’ = = wr*tan*}@ . . . (5). 
Diecarding the latter value of A’, since it is immaterial which 
value we use, the required mean area becomes 


The integration of (5) may be effected in various ways; put 4¢ = 
w, then dd = 2dw. 

Making these substitutions in (5) and changing the superior 
limit of integration from 47 to 7, we have 


1 
A=4r° f tantwdw 


== [ — tanw + 
= — 


(C) By W. Hoyt, Portsmouth, N. H.—Given the equations 
= 35... .(1) and x? + 13... (2); 
to find the values of x and y. 
Solution by E. P. Atkins, Harrisburg, Pa. 
From the cube of (2) subtract the square of (1), 
Bxty? — + == O72... (3). 
Factoring (3), 
B(x? + y?)x®y? — =e 972... (4.) 
Reducing (4) by means of (2), 
— + 972 = 0... (5). 
Factoring (5), 
(xy — 6)(xy — 18)(zy + 44) = 0. 
zy = 6,18, or — 4p... (6). 
From (2) and (6), if ry = 6, we have 
x = 3, or 2; and y = 2, or 3. 
The other values of x and y can be similarly deduced. 


(D) By Miss M. Lulu Turner, New Haven, Conn.—A wall of 
uniform slant, 6 feet high, 3 feet thick at the bottom and 1} feet 
thick at the top, is built around a rectangular garden, in such a 
manner as to make an inclosure 20 feet long and 12 feet wide; to 
determine the cubical contents of the wall. 


Solution by 8S. W. Evans, Trenton, N. J. 


On each of the longer sides of the garden, the wall is a frustum 
of a rectangular pyramid whose lower base is 26 feet long and 3 
feet wide, and whose upper base is 23 feet long and 1} feet wide; 
the altitude of the frustum is 6 feet. The cubical contents of such 
a frustum are 328.751 cubic feet; but since there are two such 
walls, this number must be doubled. Supposing the walls just de- 
scribed to be removed, there remains on each of the shorter sides 
of the garden a wall 12 feet long and 3 feet wide at the foot, and 
13} feet long and 1} feet wide at the top; the height of this wall 
is 6 feet. Remove from each end of this wall two inverted pyra- 
mids with square bases of 1} feet and altitude 6 feet: the cubical 
contents of such a pyramid are 4.50 cubic feet ; but since there are 
four such pyramids, this number must be quadrupled, ‘There now 
remains on each of the shorter sides of the garden a wall in the 
shape of a frustum of a rectangular pyramid whose lower base is !” 
feet long and 3 feet wide, and whose upper base is 10} feet long 
and 1} feet wide; the altitude of the frustum is 6 feet. The cub- 


ph; | ical contents of such a frustam are 151.1234 cubic feet ; but since 


aon are two such walls, this number must be doubled. Hence the 
cubical contents of the entire wall are 977.749 cubic feet. 


_ Nutmeg trees, indigenous to the islands tropical Amer- 
tea, look like small pear trees, and cia wee or eighty 
Yoo In Jamaica is a tree that ripens every season more than 
ial 4 ree : Mace is the covering, which breaks open when the 
Isl ids t to pick. Long ago the Dutch, who owned the Bands 

confine the growth of the trees there, and thus 
secure the entire profits of the trade. Pigeons, however, not enter- 


_|ing into the acheme, carried the nuts to the surrounding countries, 


where they soon produced trees,—the ivaling the 
winged importers rivaling 
in the low fst silkworm ogge ont of Chins, 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


At THe ScHOoL BoARD’s MEETING.—$2,000,000 MORE FOR 
ScHOOLS IN New York.—FounpDERS’ DAY AT THE 
N. Y. U.—Tue Conrerence or EDUCATIONAL 
Workers.—WALTER S. PERRY ON 
DRAWING. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.| 
New Yorks, April 18, 1889. 

Yesterday's session of the board of education was overshadowed 
by the unexpected death, on Monday, of Commissioner William A. 
Cole, on which sad event resolutions of regret were passed by a 
unanimons and rising vote, at the beginning of the meeting. The 
afternoon was almost wholly occupied by matters of merely local 
interest ; but one of the resolutions cannot fail to claim something 
of general attention, though perhaps not of general approbation. 
It is that ‘‘no married woman shall be appointed teacher or prin- 
cipal without the consent of a majority of all the members of the 
board of education.’’ Before adjournment a telegram from Albany 
was read, stating that the assembly had just passed the bill allow- 
ing the appropriation of $2,000,000 extra for new school grounds 
and buildings. 

The fortnight’s contribution to the internal war, which seems to 
be spreading through the whole school system, was made in a trus- 
tee’s complaint of a principal, and the Committee on By Law’s 
recommendation to remove a trustee, neither of which were acted 
upon by the board. 

A solution of the great problem of overcrowding seems possible 
with that big appropriation. Meanwhile all that can be should be 
done to inform the public at large how things are. One of the 
daily papers is responsible for the following paragraph : 

The lack of public school facilities in some of the wards of the 
city has led to the setting up private schools for the children of the 
neighbors in the basements or other available rooms of their homes. 
With from five to twenty pupils in the primary branches a girl of 
ordinary invtelligence can make a very comfortable sum every 
quarter. In the Twelfth ward alone there are 5.000 children who 
attend these little private schools. There are 5,000 other children 
in the same ward who cannot find room in the public schools. 

* * 


This is Founders Day for the University of the City of New York ; 
and the faculty, students, and friends of that old institution, which 
is only now beginning to see its best days of usefulness and popu- 
larity will hold celebration thereof in the gray old “ crysalis’’ of 
Washington square, both afternoon and evening. 


Last Satarday’s Conference of Educational Workers, at 9 Uni- 
versity Place, was an exceedingly interesting meeting. The subject 
of the afternoon was ‘‘ Form Study and Drawing ”’ ; and beside the 
valuable papers of Miss Haven of New York and Miss Hicks of 
Boston, valuable addresses were made by Prof. Walter S. Perry 
and Miss Sarah Fawcett, supervisor of drawing in the Newark 
(N. J.) public schools. 

Professor Perry, speaking without notes, opened his address with 
a serious little jibe against the old ways of teaching drawing to 
young children, and the traditional feeling for quality of line and 
other ideas, which he said ought long ago to have had a decent 
burial. After stating briefly what has been the history of drawing 
as a part of the common school system, he came to the present time, 
and illustrating from his own experience with pupils and teachers 
in normal work, he clearly set forth a brief exposition of his own 
successful and enlightened methods. He condemned the uneduca- 
tional and pampering habit of drawing on blocked paper, and all 
methods that do not serve to teach the children to observe, and to ex- 
press their observations intelligently. We must begin, he said, with 
simplest forms, then, taking clay, study drawing and modelling to- 
gether. The value of free movement cannot be too much empha- 
sized ; and the teacher must know her business thoroughly,—what 
she is teaching, and why and what she is going to lead her pupils on 
to. She must know the three divisions of her work as she does the 
alphabet,—the plain, geometric forms, beginning with the simplest ; 
the second aim, pictorial appearance; and the third, decoration. 
Professor Perry amplified and illustrated the few broad statements 
of his address with forms and drawings on the blackboard, and 
practical hints on what should and should not be done. He em- 
phasized the necessity of training children to see, by showing what 
his experience and observation has proved that they see easiest,— 
he rolled a piece of paper, for instance, into the form of a hollow 
cylinder, and showed how pupils see that form quicker than they 
doasolid. It is a mistake, he said, to carry object drawing too 
far. We want to lead the children to think as a part of learning to 
draw; and a way to do this is, after they have drawn from an ob- 
ject, make them draw from an intelligent sense of proportion, or 
tell why a certain ill-proportioned figure, for instance, cannot rep- 
resent atumbler. Drawing from point to point, he said, is work- 
ing in arithmetic ; and I have seen many schools where the drawing- 
books were filled with correct drawing, and having no idea of prop- 
ortions, the children could do nothing of themselves. 

In decorative work Professor Perry thinks a pupil should be 
made to stop with a good form, however simple, and then be set to 
work to modify,—thereby he will be lead to look for the form. 
His intelligence will be strengthened at once ; it is of more value to 
— to learn to think and express his thought than it is to fiaish 

is book. 

Miss Stewart, superintendent of the kindergarten of the Girls’ 
Normal School of Philadelphia, who was asked by the committee 
to represent the kindergarten in the discussion to follow the ad- 

, was not present. Mr. Calkins, as an observer, made a few 
appropriate remarks, raising the question of the best economy of 


time in the practical application of the enlightened systems to com- 
mon school work; and Miss Fawcett represented the drawing 
teachers, with her experience of some marvelous results in a most 
handicapped effort in one of the poorer schools of Newark, toward 
marrying the kindergarten to the primary school.’’ 

A speaker, not on the program, was Mrs. Sara Roberts Morris, 
formerly of Trenton, who has very recently been appointed by State 
Superintendent Draper to place form study and drawing before the 
teachers of the state. Mrs. Morris, at President Butler’s request, 
gave an outline of the lectures she began at a Staten Island Insti- 
tute on Monday, and exhibited the charts of good and bad forms 
with which they will be illustrated. 


Superintendent Jasper yesterday sent out to the school principals 
directions for the centennial observances on the morning of April 
29. The exercises in each department will begin at nine o'clock, 
with the singing of ‘‘ America.’’ The principals will give a brief 
account of the establishment of the government and the presiden- 


tial inauguration, which will be followed by patriotic songs, recita- 
tions, etc. The directions are that nothing shall be put upon these 
promgrams which is not pertinent to the occasion. 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—THE Los ANGELES 
County CALIFORNIA EDUCATORS.— 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


The annual institute of the teachers of Los Angeles County wat 
held in the beautiful city of Los Angeles the first week of April. 
Four hundred and thirty teachers were in attendance, and the meet- 
ing was declared one of the most successful ever held on the Pacific 
coast. Superintendent Seaman had aimed to make it a representa- 
tive institute, and he was eminently successful in his aims. The 
preliminary session consisted of an opening address by President T. 
A. Saxon, of the county board of education; an account of the State 
Teachers’ Reading Circle by Principal F. H. Clark, of the Los 
Angeles High School; an abstract of Payne’s Lecture on Education 
by Dr. A.W. Plammer ; a stady of Scott’s Lady of the Lake by Mrs. 
Mary L. Chapman ; and a lesson on the Odyssey by M. C. Bettinger. 
The reception Monday evening was one of the most unique meetings 
of its kind that the writer ever attended. It was in charge of the 
city teachers, and no pains or expense had been spared to make it 
the most pleasant meeting of the institute. The stage of the large 
assembly hall was profusely adorned with all the beauties of floral 
decoration ; an interesting program had been arranged, consisting 
of pleasant music and bright addresses, the programs printed on 
neat cream satin; after the literary and musical exercises, choice 
refreshments were served. Tuesday evening, State Superintendent 
Hoitt delivered an eminently practical address on popular educa- 
tion; Wednesday evening, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured on 
the subject, “‘ What Shall we Do with our Boys and Girls ?”’ and 
Professor and Mrs. Ludlam entertained the teachers at their resi- 
dence, on Friday evening. 

The morning sessions of the institute met in primary, intermedi- 
ate, and grammar sections, and the afternoon sessions were general. 
State Superintendent Hoitt was present the entire week, and deliv- 
ered a number of strong addresses, Professor Ira More gave sev- 
eral lectures, which were as entertaining as they were interesting 
Mrs. Clara A. Burr had charge of the primary department, and 
gave some of the finest lectures that a teachers’ institute ever 
enjoyed. Miss Ida Blockman talked well on narcotics. Prof, M. 
L. Seymour was entirely at home in entomology. Prof. C, C. 
Boynton made mental science interesting. Prof. J. A. Searritt was 
enthusiastic on music. Supt. E.T. Pierce evinced clear pedagogical 
insight in his discassion of primary work. Prof. F. A. Molyneaux’s 
paper was the most polished and best prepared paper of the insti- 
tute. Prof. B. R. Grogan said many practical things regarding 
school libraries. The papers by Messrs. Simcoe, Ludlam, and 
Pickney and Miss Lillibridge were clear, pointed, and well pre- 
pared. The writer spoke on literature, supplementary reading, 
letter and composition writing, reading and thought-getting, geog- 
raphy and sand modeling, number and form, general exercises, 
psychology, professional reading, and manners and morals. 

The educational forces of California are in good hands, and the 
schools in a healthy condition. State Superintendent Hoitt is an 
educator of excellent parts, good training, wide experience, aud 
fine executive ability. He has secured considerable school legis- 
lation, and his administration has been characteristic of progress 
along all the lines of school work. His forces are well organized 
and well marshalled, and few states are doing mere substantial 
educational work than California is doing to-day under the wise 
direction of Hon. Ira G. Hoitt. Mrs. Julia B. Hoitt, deputy state 
superintendent, is a lady of broad culture and liberal experience, 
and one that dignifies the important office which she holds. Three 
fourths of the teachers of Los Angeles County are graduates of 
colleges and state normal schools, and in professional zeal and 
teaching talent they are scarcely surpassed by any similar body of 
teachers in the Union. Supt. W. W. Seaman was trained in the 
Albany Normal School, and daring his eight years’ residence in 
California he has made for himself an enviable reputation as a rep- 
resentative superintendent and thoughtful educational leader. 
Bright, active, and progressive, he has labored with unerring zeal | 
and established the schools of his county on a solid working basis. 
Los Angeles city and county enjoy the services of many of the best 
trained teachers in the country. All of the best normal schools 
and colleges of the East are represented. Mrs. Clara A. Barr, 


whose grand educational work at Oswego gave her a national repu- 


tation, is here. Miss Emily A. Rice, sister of ex-State Superin- 
tendent Rice and distinguished for her work in New York normal 
schools and teachers’ institutes, is also here. Profs. E. T. Pierce, 
F. A. Molyneaux, and James A. Foshay, three of the ablest men 
that the Albany Normal School ever graduated, hold important 
positions in the country. Prof. Fred. H. Clark, one of the strong- 
est high school men on the Pacific coast, is principal of the high 
school at Los Angeles. What is true of these is true of scores of 
other representative school men and women who have been attracted 
bither by the fine climate. good salaries, and excellent school 
system of southern California. 

Nor is California behind the other states of the Union in normal 
school work. Although few in number, they are admirably sup- 
ported and ably conducted. These schools are supported entirely 
by state funds, and I am inclined to believe that the system is 
superior to most of the states in the East. The school at San José 
was the first organized, and for many years it has enjoyed the 
services of Prof. Charles H. Allen as its principal. The school at 
Los Angeles is well organized, and is doing good work. Prof. Ira 
More, its principal, has hid varied and successful experience in 
normal school work, and the schools of southern California are 
reaping great benefit from his fine training. Associated with him 
are a number of able teachers, among which are Prof, J. C. Flatt 
and Miss Josephine E. Seaman, graduates of the Albany Normal 
School, and for many years Miss Seaman was one of the valued 
instructors of that institution; Misses Emma L. Hawks and Sara 
P. Monks, two of Vassar’s brightest graduates; Msss Alice J. Mere 
citt, of the University of Michigan. and Prof. Melville Dozier and 
Misses Harriet E. Dann, Martha Knapp, Frances Quesnel, and 
Clara Stoltenberg. The third normal school of the state will open 
in September, at Chico. Supt. E. T. Pierce of Pasadena has been 
chosen principal. This is a wise selection and will add to the normal 
school forces another able educator. The city of Pasadena looks 
with pride on her fine schools and gives Superintendent Pierce the 
credit of making them what. they are. He will bring to his new 
position an experience and a mental discipline that stands unrivalled 
in California. WILL S, MONROE, 


NEBRASKA'S ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twenty-third session of the State Teachers’ Association was 
convened at Hastings, March 26, with the retiring president, Prin. 
George L. Farnham, of the State Normal School, Peru, in the 
chair. The address of welcome was delivered by mayor Yocum of 
Hastings, after which Dr. Charles E. Bessey, of the University of 
Nebraska, delivered the president’s address ; subject, ‘‘ The Teacher 
of the Future,’’ from which we make the following extract : 


** Will the labor of educating our children be so subdivided that 
no teacher will be expected to know more than one thing ? Will 
there be one to keep order, one to attend to the air of the room, 
one to superintend study, one to conduct the classes to the experts, 
and one expert for each subject ? 

‘* The teacher which I see in the centuries yet to come is a man 
among men. He will be a reader of the daily papers, and of the 
best of current literature. He will talk politics with the politici:n, 
theology with the preacher, business with the merchant, crops with 
the farmer, of games and sports with the young, and with gocd 
sense always. A broad man, full of knowledge,—such must be, 
such will be the teacher of the future. . 

‘* To those natural gifts which betoken the man called to teach 
will be added a thorough training in the approved methods of in- 
struction. His knowledge of subjects is not sufficient. He must 
know more. He must beskillediu methods of presenting them. I 
cannot believe that the teacher of the future will be a narrow spe- 
cialist. He will be a man of such broad culture that he will be 
able to suggest and direct his pupils in their mental development in 
many directions.’’ 

Standing committees were appointed as follows: Nominations— 
Co. Supt. R. H. Langdon, North Platte; Prest. D. B, Perry, 
Doane College, Crete; and Prin. Ed. Healey, Plum Creek. Reso- 
/utions—Supts. John F. Curran, Red Cloud; J. Alva Hornberger, 
Fremont; and C. G. Pearse, Beatrice. Amendments—Prin. Geo. 
L. Farnam, Peru; Supts. A. V. Storm, Harvard; and Alexander 
Stevens of Sutton. EHnrollment—Supt. W. M. Clarey, Nebraska 
City; Supt. C. G. Pearse, Beatrice; Supt. D. A. Cooper, Ains- 
worth; Co. Supt. C. A. Manville, O'Neill; Supt. Geo. Keller, Fal- 
lerton; and Supt. A. B. Hughes, Schuyler. 

The Association, on reassembling in general session. Wednesday 
morning, listened to a paper by County Supt. A. K. Goudy of 
Pawnee City, advocating more practical instruction in training for 
citizenship. More and better instruction should be given in civil 
government and political economy. There is a tendency to deal 
too much with abstract principles. 

Supt. M. B. C. True, of North Loup, said there should be a 
more general observance of anniversary days. The anniversaries 
of the birth of eminent men, especially Americans, should be set 
apart and observed by the public schools in an appropriate manner. 
By this means pupils would become more thoroughly acquainted 
with the lives and characters of men, who, by their thoughts or 
deeds, have had much inflnence in shaping the destiny of the nation. 

Supt. John F. Curran, Red Cloud, believed that the American 
flag should be displayed in and on every school building of the land, 

After a general discussion, the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved. That April 30, 1°89, the anniversary of the inauguration of 
George Washington as the first President of the United States. be set 
apart as “ Flag Day.” and be generally observed by the public schools 
of Nebraska in a fitting and appropriate manner. 

Prof. E. W. Hant, of the University of Nebraska, gave a talk 
upon ‘‘Common Sense About Reading,”’ which was discussed by 
Prin. George L. Farnham, of Peru, and others. Professor Hunt's 
talk was considered one of the best efforts of the meeting. 

The following were declared elected as officers of the Association 
for the coming year : 

President —County Supt. A. K. Goudy, Pawnee City. Secretary 
— Prin. Ed. Healey, Plum Creek. Treasurer —Supt. W. H. Skin- 


ner, Crete. Executive Committee—Supt. N. E. Leach, Humboldt ; 


| County Supt. A. E. Allyn, Hastings; and Prin. George Hindley, 


Weeping Water. 


Officially Recommended in. Six States for Public School Libraries, 


YOUNG FOLES CYCLOP.EDIA 
By JOHN D. CHAMPLIN, Jr., 


Late Associate Editor of the American Cyclopedia. In two vol- 
umes, as follows. Each volume sold separately, at $2.50. To be 
had substantially bound in cloth only. 


HENRY HOLT & CQ., Publishers, 


OF COMMON THINGS, 
Large 12mo. 690 pp. With very full index, 
reats, in simple lan , aided by pictorial illustrations, of 
in the arts, which are apt to awaken 
child’s curiosity or to be referred to in his reading. 
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OF PERSONS AND PLACES. 
Large 12mo. 956 pp. ‘With yery full index. 


Devoted to noted persons and places, both real and fabulons. 
Care has been taken to avoid duplicating the pictures found in the 


ordinary geographies and 


29 West 23d Street, New York, 


» 
| 
| 
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The Association assembled in general session, 
both on the forenoon and the afternoon of Thurs- 
day. ‘ Qualifications of County Superintendents 
and Institute Instructors,’’ was ably presented by 
Prof. W. E. Andrews, of Hastings College, 
and discussed by Supts. H. B, McCollum of Cen- 
tral City, and N. E. Leach of Humboldt. 

Principal E. P. Carey, of Fairbury, read a 

r, *‘ Education of the Will,’’ and Supt. J. Alva 
a nae of Fremont, presented a paper on 
‘‘The Arrangement of School Terms so as to Se- 
cure Continuity of Work and Permanency of 
Teachers.”” In the afternoon, subjects were 
handled as follows: Paper, ‘‘ The Sacrifiee of 
Education to Examinations,’’ by Supt E. T. Hart- 
ley, of Lincoln; discussed by Supts. J. T. Morey 
of Kearney, and C. G. Pearse of Beatrice. Pa- 
per: ‘ Physical Training,’’ by Supt. David Den- 
nis, of Falls City; disoussed by Supt. H. R. Cor- 
bett, of Aurora. 

Sapt. H. M. James. of Omaha, and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association, for 
Nebraska, urged the teachers to attend the meet- 
ing at Nashville. 

e subject of an annual exhibit of school work 
in connection with the next meeting of the Associ- 
i and referred to the executive 
committee A committee consisting of Sapta. 
Alex. Steph sna of Sutton, H. M. James of Omaha, 
and J. B. Monlux of Hastings, was appointed to 
superintend the school exhibit for the state fair. 

hursday evening the address of the occasion 
was delivered by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., of 
Omaha; subject, ‘‘ Moral Teaching and Training 
in the Public Schools.’’ 

Wednesday afternoon and evening were devoted 
to the section meetings. 

Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Pres. D. B. Perry, of Doane College, presided. 
The subject, ‘‘ What preparation in Latin may 
the College expect from the Secondary School ?”’ 
was discussed in general session, as was the paper 
presented by Pres D. B. Perry: ‘‘ The College 
Course and the Baccalaureate »—Are we 
Ready for a Single Standard ?”’ Dr. 1. L. Lowe, 
vf the Nebraska Wesleyao University, Liuculn, 
read a paper entitled, ** Religions Teaching in 
College Education.” A State Institute of Sec- 
ondary Instruction,’ was discussed by Pres. W. 
F. Ringland, Hastings College, Hastings; Dr. C. 
E Bessey, Lincoln, and others. 


County Superintendents. 


The papers presented in this section were: 
‘* Who Should Le Eligible to the Office of Connty 
Superintendent : How Elected, and for What 
Length of Term?’ by County Supt. L. J. 
Cramer, Columbus, O.; *‘ How Can the Common 
Schools Be Improved ?’’ by County Supt, H. A. 
Edwards, Grand Island; ‘‘ Apparatas Needed in 
the Country Schools, and How to Obtain It ’’ by 
County Supt. Miss Maria P. Upson, of Beatrice ; 
‘* Teachers’ Inatitutes,’’ by County Supt. A. E 
Clarendon, of Fremont. The subjects, ** School 
Visitation,’’ ‘‘ Compulsory Education,’’ and Uni- 
formity of Textbouks,’’ were discussed in general. 

The officers for the next meeting ure: President 
—Miss Maria P. Upson, Beatrice. Secretary — 
Miss C, C. Covey, St. Paul. 


The Public Schools. 


Supt. D. A. Cooper, of Ainsworth, presided. 
The subjects presented were: ‘‘ History in the 
Pablie Schools,’’ by Supt. A. B. Haghes, Schuy- 
ler,—discussed by Prin. George Keller, of Fualler- 
ton; ‘‘ Profit and Play for Teachers,’’ by Supt. 
J. T. Morey, Kearney; ‘‘Compulsory Eduea- 
tion,’’ by Pres. W. I. Clemmons, Fremont; *‘ Dis- 
Prophylactic and Therapeutic,’ by Supt. 

. H. Skinner, of Crete; ‘* What Differentiates 
the Teacher from the Scholar?’’ by Mrs. S. D. 
Jenkins, Peru; ‘* Morals and Religion in the Public 


‘ Schools,” by Prin. W. J. Wise, Pawnee City. 


The newly elected officers are : President—Supt. 
J. B. Monlux, Hastings. Secretary—Supt. A V. 
Storm, Harvard. W. E, TAYLOR. 


— 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


By a late enactment boards of trustees are re- 
quired to transact the business pertaining to their 
schools at a regular called meeting. Although 
this has presumably been the law heretofore, —not 
so clearly defined,—it has been the custom in many 
places for the trustees to act separately and indi- 
vidually. 

Miss M. F. Austio, formerly principal of the 
Clark School, San Francisco, but latterly a promt- 
nent raisin-grower of Fresno, died a few days ago. 
By the provisions of her will her body was cre- 
mated at the Rosedale Crematory, Los Angeles, 
the ashes being forwarded to Nantucket, 
Miss Austin’s former home. 

Mr. Fred M. Campbell, after eight years of 
honorable service, has through political intrigues 
failed of reélection as superintendent of the schools 
of Oakland. 


ILLINOIS, 


The third annual coarse of historical lectures for 
young people, in the line of the Oid South lectures 
in Boston, is to be opened at Central Music Hall, 
Chicago, April 27. The principal mover in this 
important educational work in Chicago has been 
Mr. Henry H. Belfield, the director of the Chicago 
Manual Training School. Last spring a course of 
lectures on the Constitution and its history was 
given before more than a thousand of the young 
people from the public schools at the First Metho- 
dist Church. But this large church proved insuf- 
ficient for the audiences, over 5,000 applications 
for tickets having been received. This year the 
Central Music Hall is taken, and still greater in- 
terest is expected. ‘The lectures will be almost 
entirely on sabjects in western history. Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead of Boston wiil open the course with a 
lecture on ‘* Washington’s R-lations to the Great 
West.’’ Other lectures will be by the Rev. J. 
Culeman Adams on ** La Salle.’’ Edward G. Mason 
on Early Visitora to Chicago,’’ William Ray 
on ‘‘George Kogers Clark,’’ the Rev. J. H. 
Barrows on *‘Samuel Adams,’’ and Reuben G. 
Thwaites on ‘*' The Division of the Northwest 
into States.’’ 

The Old South movement is being taken up 
with much interest and energy io various western 
cities. Courses of lectures for young people, of 
the same character as this Chicago course, are 
being given in Bloomington, Lil., in Milwaukee 
and Madison, Wis , and in Indianapolis. 


MISSOURI, 


A committee appointed by the legislatare of 
Missouri to investigate the affairs of the State 
University, located at Columbia, has submitted a 
majority report to the effect that, while it accords 
to De. Laws, the president of the University, 
“great ability, much learning, and honesty of pur- 
pose, it finds that there is a deepeseated and wide- 
spread prejudice against and alienation of affec- 
tion from him, in the minds of a large number of 
students, alumni, members of the faculty, and ¢ t- 
izens of the state,—partly jast and partly unjast, 
—to such an extent that his usefuluess as presi- 
dent ofjthe University is, to say the least, seriously 
impaired; that his continuance in that office would 
jeopardize the best interests of the University, and 
that he should resign his position at the end of the 
collegiate year.’’ committee also recommends 


that Prof. Sanborn of the Agricultural College, in 


anection with the University, “ resign his posi- 
tien at the end of the present collegiate year, -_ 
that if he does not resign, that his office be de- 
clared vacant and his successor elected.’’ No ac- 
tion has yet been taken on the report, but when a 
resolution was introduced for the usual state ap- 
propriation to the University, an amendment to 
the resolution was offered and adopted, that no 
money should be appropriated for that purpose till 
Dr. Laws and Prof. Sanborn had tendered their 

ignations. 
At the last meeting of the Board of Pablie 
Schools of St. Joseph, an amendment to the rules 
which had been offered at a previous meeting was 
adopted, changing the term for which the su- 
perintendent is elected from one year to three. 
The board then, by a E. 
B. Neely superintendent for aterm of three years, 
the August Ist. When Mr. Neely 
was elected a year ago, the board increased his 
salary $500. Now it reélects him for three years. 
Mr. Neeley was first elected superintendent of the 
schools of St. Joseph in August, 1864. When he 
has served out this term, he will have held the 
office for twenty-eight consecutive years, — an 
honor and a mark of appreciation and confidence 
from the board and the community of which he 
may well feel proud. ——During the present school 
year St. Joseph Board of Pablic Schools has ex- 
pended $100,000 in the erection of new buildings. 
The contract has been let for the erection of a 
new eight-room schoolhouse to be completed in 
readiness for the fall term. The building will 
cost $25,000, without furniture, and the sum of 
$12,000 was paid for the ground. ——According 
to the school census of last year, there are in St. 
Joseph 19,035 children between the ages of six 
and twenty. This would indicate the population 
of the city to be about 65,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


The high school at Marshall numbers over forty 
pupils; the graduating class numbers 6,—4 boys 
and 2 girls. 

The Winona Normal School has received thirty 
large maps of the leading battlefields of the Civil 


ar. 
Supt. E. W. Parker, of Biue Earth County, 
issued an order closing all the schools of that 
country, during the week of the institute. 
The White Bear village schools have five de- 
partments, five teachers, and 200 pupils. 


NEVADA. 


Miss Emily B. Parke, a prominent Pennsylva- 
nia teacher, has taken charge of ths school at 
Bullion, Elko County. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Needham High School begins again Mon- 
day, after one week’s vacation. Out of fifty-two 
pupils who entered in September, only two have 
left, up to this time, which makes the best record 
yet. 

CONNECTICUT, 

The graduating exercises of the Bristol public 
schools took place April 10. Diplomas were 
awarded to forty-two out of forty-three candidates. 
Prizes were awarded to the three passing the best 
examination. Principal Tracy, of the high school, 
made an excellent address, urging the codperation 
of the parents with the teachers to secure the best 
results possible. A novel feature was the appear- 
ance upon the stage of several classes from differ- 
ent districts, which, uader the direction of Supt. 
Jas. F, Williams, presented work in different 
studies as it was done in the schoolroom. Nearly 
2,000 were present, which showed plainly the great 
interest taken in school m tters in this town.—— 


ins Grace Russell will take the ace occupied by 


Miss Goodyear. Miss Hart an 
will not return until September. 


— The following is the program of the eleventh 
semi-annual meeting of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association, to be held at Willimantic, 


Friday, May 10, 9 30 a.m. : 
9.45 a.m.— Helpful Devices in Arithmetic; Supt. N, 
L. Bishop. Norwich. 
10.15.—The Best Thing in School; Miss Ella A. 
Fanning, Laurel Hill School, Norwich. 
10 ~ in Reading; Mrs. Winfield 
ane, Willimantic. 
Orne —The Newspaper in School; Allyn B. Lin. 
coln, editor ** Connecticut Home.” 
11.15.—My Ideal Teacher; Supt. Wm. ©. Bates, 
ton, Mass. 
Music in the Public Schools; Prin. Geo. 
Nichols, Mass. 
42.15.—Co ion. 
1 30 0m Rights of Teachers; Geo. A. Co 
nant, Will 


Miss Blakeslee 


imantic. 
3 15.— Drawing in Primary Grades; Miss A. B. 
de, New Haven. 
in Grammar Grades; Chas. I. Web- 
r, New York. 
90.— Criticism of Our Publie Schools; Supt. A. 
Somes, Danielsonville. 
Morals in School; Rev. Charles 
Holden, Willimantic. 
4.20.—Musiec: Cornet and piano; Mr, Burton Leavy. 
itt and Miss Adele Royce, 
4.30.—Reports of Committees. 
4.40 —A Practical Talk on Vocal Exercises; Miss 
E. C. Fisher, Weymouth, Mass. 
6.00.—Collation. 
7.30.—Music by Congregational choir. Lecture, 
Patrick Henry. Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, 


F. H. BREEDER, Acting President, Willimantic. 
F. A. VERPLANK, Secretary, Colchester. 


UNITED we stand, divided we fall. Whena 
man loses his hair he falls in hisown esteem. Use 
Warner’s Log Cabin HAIR TONIC 


and you can bare your head with pride. 


WILLIAM Roperts, M.D., F.R.C.P., ‘ Preg- 
nancy is a fruitful cause of Bright’s disease. The 
relative proportion of cases between the ages of 
20 and 45, are 80 women to every hundred men, 
while after this period the mortality falls to 5\) 
women to every 100 men’’ Women during preg- 
nancy are especially liable to contract kidney dis- 
ease, which if neglected will terminate in Bright’s 
disease. Keep the kidneys active, and maintain a 
healthy flow of urine by the frequent use of 
Warner's Safe Cure during the period of preg- 
nancy. It will keep the kidneys healthy and ac- 
tive. 


Teacher. —‘' What is emphasis ?”’ 

Pupil.—“ Stress of voice on a word or passage 
to which one wishes to call special attention.’ 

Teacher.—‘* Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.—** Places filled, actual work done.’’ 

Teacher. —‘' Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ? 

Pupil. On the word ‘ ¢alls.’ 

Teacher. —‘* Why do not they too place empla- 
sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘ actaal work done’ ?” 

Pupil.—‘‘ They can’t, because these words do 
not occar in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call special attention’ in that direction.’’ 

‘* Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Co0 per- 
ative Association located ? 

‘*In the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street- No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘full- 
ness,’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection’, It is a num- 
ber of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 

Teacher. —*‘ It is then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.” 


Are You Intereste 


iu what Teachers have been placed by 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


of Chicago? If so, you will find some of the 


names from week to week in this column. We can only give a part of one State at a time. 
MICHIGAN. 


ome Kenned ile, H 
astings, ora E. Kennedy, Griggsville, Il. 
Holly, Milla Baird, Albert Lea, Minn. ~ | 
Adrian, L. A. Stout, Monona, Iowa. | 
Detroit, G.L Woodworth, Crystal Falls, Mich. | 
Leonidas, Josie Shaw, River Fa'ls, Wis. | 
Plainfield, Ill. 
Muskegon, Amelia J. Alber, Blenengele. Minn. 
nneapolis,Minn 
Detroit, L. C. Hull, { Declined. Salary 
raised at Detroit. 
Adrian, J. Chase, Sedalia, Mo. ' 
Flint, W.A. toc. St. Paul, Minn. 
Galesburg. Mrs E. L. Blakesly, Oshkosh, Wis, 
Grand Rapids, E. Eggers, Columbus, (I. 
Ann Arbor, L. Parmenter, SpringerSchl, Chic., 
Fremont, Miss E. Abbot, Rushford, Minn. 


Ann Arbor, W. J. Martin, Vincennes, Ind. 
Battle Créek, Miss J. L. Davidson Channahon, Ill. 
Grand Rapids, I. W. Mitchell, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Detroit, Miss M. Miner. Marinette, Wis. 
Grand Rapids, Miss E. E. Leet Marshall, Minn. 

« Miss A. Driscoll, Marshall, Minn. 


Ann Arbor, Geo. P. Fleisher, Tahlequah,Ind.Ter. 
Alpena, Kate Miles, Marshalitown, lows. } 
Olivet. Enid Smith, SpringValley, Minn. | 
Hillsdale, Agnes Ginn Grand Rapids,Mich. | 
Shelbyville, M. McDonaid, Manistee, Mich, 
Muskegon, MiesM.1. Holloway, Aspen, Col. | 
Ann Arbor. Moritz Levy, Manistee, Mich. | 
Ann Arbor, Geo. M. Hewey, St. Cloud, Minn 
psllanti, . H. MeFet e, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Detroit H Ballard, Onslow, lowe. 


Ann Arbor, Prof. Geo Dawson, Farmi . 
St Glairville, R.M. Collins, hearin’ Fotis 


Ch i 
agrin Falls, Ghio. 


Fisher, Minn. 


Jackson, Minnie R. DePuy. Saline, Mich 
Hilladale, Mrs.L.B Shepherd, Springfield Ill 
Cheboygan, L. Lathrop, arshall, Minn. 
Newaygo, MissStella Skinner Winona, Minn. 
astings, H. Cole, Iowa Falls. Iowa. | 
Morenci, Jennie E. Farley, Charlotte, Mich. } 
Fenton, Miss J. A. Drury, Marengo, lowa. 


FROM TO 
Manchester, Thos. ¥. Moran, Elk River, Minn. 
Ontonogan, Mrs. Moulcon, Wilwaukee, Wis. 
Kalamazo, Winnie Thompson, Whitehall, Mich. 
Ann Arbor, Louise L. Loving, Streator, Ill 
Ann Arbor, 0. M. Chapman, Mattoon, III, 
Gone, Avilla, Ind. 

| Leslie, win Boyle, Michigan 
Sand Beach, I. Milroy, lowe” 
Manistee, Ada A. Harris, Marshalitown,lIowa. 
Constantine, May Biy, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Caro, Miss Thompson, Manchester, Iowa. 
Corunna, M. Ktta Morley, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
Flint, E FP. Anderson, Athens, Ohio. 
Olivette, i. M.Archambeauit Rochester, Wis. 
Union City, Josie Shaw, Marinette, Wis. 
Grayling, Mary E. Phelps, La Crosse, Wis. 
Frankfort, J. M. Rogers, Galesville, Wis. 
Lawton, Dora Smith, Marinette, Wis. 
Flint, Miss Algoe. Berlin, Wis. 
Flint, Flora E Hill, Racine, Wis. 
Alpena, Lizzie A. Spain, Bloomer, Wis 
Easton, Mattie Haughton, Buchanan, Mich 
Ano Arbor, ©. 0. Townsend, Hrighton, 
Davidson, Lida Cummings, Manistique a0 
Cold Water, L. M. Cornell, idland, 
Owoaso, H. K. Whi-e, Fenton, 
Adrian, J. A. Condict, sudington 
Charlotte, Grace Dow, st Louis, bad 
Morley, A.V. Sunderlin, Brighton’ ‘ 
Burnham, Clara Mitchell,’ L’Anse, 
Clinton, mma M. Saxton, Greenville ” 
Zeeland. H. Benjamin, Flushing,” ‘ 
Big Rapids, Clemmie Martin Montague « 

awrence, L. C, Colburn, Graylin bea 

Cedar Springs H. E. King, Anoka, Minn 
Spring Lake, Danna Gray, Duluth, Minn 
psilanti HW. Scha'l, Oxford; Neb. 
Ann Arbor FE. F. Porter Fremont, Neb. 


Grand Haven, J. Bissell, dstown. K 


| Sand Beach,  F. Van Marter, Elk Point, Dak. 


South Haven, Ellen ©. 8h 
aw 


Kilnaugh. Walla Walla. W. T. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Kt will mot cost you anything to learn about the work of this Associatio) 
n;—and a card 
invested in securing their circulars may bring you promotion in position, and add 25 per ct. to a 


Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 
(ONE PEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) | 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


RECEPTION BOOMS, 


70-72 Dearborn Sircet, | Chicago, 


Branches :—N. Y¥. CITY, Box 1969; ST. PAUL; TACOMA, Wash, Terr.—W. M. Heiney, Ag’t, 


Will be held in the City of Boston and will 


New views of the Delsarte § 
stem 
Practical Drills in the 


Session of 4 weeks opens Monda 
lent board and rooms at Summer corm hg 
Address, 


tures and Readings {from emine Sthetic Movements. . 
HAYEs ; Mrs. Frank Papen, hee We 


Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1889 


be conducted by MosEs TruE Brown, M.A. 
ression ; 15 new Lectures by Professor BRowWN, 
A Course of Lec 


Wm. R. ALGER, Hon. JonN D. LONG. 


ar with fuil information. 

MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON BosToN, MASs- 
pecial Notice. Boston School of Oratory will open its seventeenth year October 8th, 


corps of teachers. The newest thought and the mn 


ddress, MOSFS TRUE BROWN, Principe. 


ethod 


Washington 


Centennial. 


We 


LETTERS, AND 


call it attention of teachers to our Riverside Literature Series, No. 21° 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CONDUCT, 
DIARY OF ADVENTURES, 


FAREWELL ADDRESSES. 


With Introductions and Notes. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


At a time when children are 
we recommend this little book 


hearing so much about Washington and his Inauguratio”, 
a8 most excellent and appropriate for supplementary reading: 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston. 
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April 25, 1889, 
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GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From April 17 to April 23, inclusive.) 


~- Earthquake shock at Cairo. 

— Egyptians defeated by Soudanese. 

— Thirteen families at Falearragh re-evicted. 

- a Samoan consul sharply rebuked by Bis- 
marck, 


expelled from Be’ He will 
go to London. 


— The Pope will create seven cardinals at the 
coming consistory. 

— Six thousand emigrants left Liverpool on the 
17th for this country. 

— Nihilistic dynamiters discovered in a plot to 
assassinate the Czar. 

— At least twenty-five lives were lost in the 
prairie fires in Dakota. 

— About 70,000 troops will participate in the 
New York celebration. 

— Riotous demohstrations at Minneapolis in 
consequence of the strike. 

—A Sunday riot at Vienna. The socialists 
join with the striking car-men. 

— Senator Stanford prophesies a railroad to 
Asia within twenty-five years. 

— A majority of 45,000 against the prohibitory 
amendment in Massachusetts. 

— Oklahoma boomers enter the promised land. 
A string of wagons five miles long. 

—— Four men killed in an encounter between the 
Oklahoma boomers and the Chickasaw police. 

— Two million dollar fire in New York City. 
New York Central R. R. Co. the heaviest loser. 

— The early arrivals on Oklahoma Territory- 
have opened a bank and started a daily news 
paper. 

— The government of the U. S. of Colombia 
hopes that the United States will finish the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

— The failure of the St. Paul Street Railway 
officials to keep their cars ruaning may cost them 
their charter. 

— E. S. Lacey of Michigan is appointed Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and Robert P. Porter of 
New York made Superintendent of Census. 

— The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
notified a large number of railway companies to 
appear before the board in Washington, and an- 
swer a variety of questions, 

— Bismarck issues special instructions to com- 
manders of war-ships in regard to the requests of 
consuls, which are not to be blindly respected unless 
— by special authority from the foreign 
office. 

— The passengers and crew of the Danmark 
are safe, some of them at the Azores, and some at 
Philadelphia. The steamer Missouri towed the 
disabled Danmark two days before she sank. A 
part of the Missouri’s cargo had to be thrown 
over 


FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. H. T. TuRNER, Kasson, Minn., says: ‘‘I 
have found it very beneficial in nervous debility, 
from any cause, and for indigestion.’’ 


UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1889: 


BOTANY, HISTORY (Old Norse), 

CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOG Y, TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 
For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, mbridge, Mass. 
—- OF — 


LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 
PHYSICAL TRALNING. 


13th Session at Amherst College, July 8--Aug. 9. 


Circular and Programme free. Address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, MAss. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM OF TEACHERS’ 
CURSION. 


The National Line having withdrawn all its 
Steamers from Passenger Service for this ssason, 
we announce that the commodious steamer ‘‘ Su- 
EVIA,” of the Hamburg-American Packet Co., 
has been Chartered Expressly for the Teachers’ 
Excursion, avd will sail June 29th, instead of 
July 4th, landing at Southampton, and proceeding 
thence to London and Paris, as per program. 

On the return voyage the party will sail from 
Havre on the fast steamer ‘‘GELLERT.” This 
change not only gives a better and faster line of 
steamships, but enables the party to go by one 
route and return by another. 

In response to numerous requests we have also 
arranged for one section to go by the Anchor Line 
(sailing from New York July 6th) to Glasgow, 
thence in Observation Cars to London and Paris, 
and return by same route. 

The Cost Remains the Same for both of the 
above trips, viz. ; $150 for the entire round trip, 
including all expenses from New York back to 
New York, 

Teachers who desire to remain a week longer in 
Paris can to do so at an additional cost of 
only $14.70 for hotel accommodation, as we have 
three fine large hotels of our own in that city. 
Those who intend going on the excursion should 
send in their deposits at the earliest possible date. 
Owing to the great number going over this year 
we may not be able to accommodate late comers 
unless they have advised with us beforehand. 


Make checks and money orders payable and for- 
ward remittances to HENRY GAze & Son, Tourist 
Agents, 946 Broadway, New York. 

‘or further particulars regarding the Excursion, 
address H. D. NEwson, Manager Educational 
partment. #6 Broadway, New York. 


EX- 


Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘ live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 
have time to become acquainted with you. 


WANTED, 


In a first class N. E. Academy, a teacher of The Sci- 
ences, for next autumn. The candidate must have 
had a training, and must be a member of the 


Baptist church. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edu " 
3 Somerset St., Bostor, 


Samer School for Teachers, 
AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The Best Corps of InStructors. 

The Lowest Rates of Tuition. 

The Most Liberal Club Rates. 

The Cheapest Board. 

Most Attractive Section of Country. 
al 


SHERMAN , WILLIAMS, 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
fs full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 
lady should subscribe for it. Price, 50c.a year. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York 


THE SAUVEUR 


Fourteenth Session. 


THE NORMAL CLASS will be conducted, for 
Dr. W. BERNHARDT ; for the Latin by : Prof. J. 


Summer College of Languages, 


LINCTON, VERMONT. 
July 8 to Aug. 16. 


the French, by Dr. SAUVEUR ; for the German by 
H. DILLARD. 


| SAuVEUR’s new work, LES CHANSONS DE BERANGER with Historical Commentary and 
Notes will be ready June 1, ‘and tatfghtat the School. 


For Circulars address 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, MAss. 


THE 


Speakers and Dial 
Oocasions giving names of Pieces and Books containing them, free on request. 


Catalogues.—My large (60 pp.) Catalogue fully describes the above, and hosts 
Method Beoks, Trouble Killers, &e. Sent free on request. 


For Decoration Day. 


FLAG DRILL. 


For Exhibitions, Social Entertainments, and 


all Patriotic Occasions. 


By Jos. H. BARNETT, Capt. First Infantry, I. N. @. 


A novel and entertaining exercise suitable for the entire school. 


dmits of charming display of costumes and elegant drapery. 
directions difficult points illustrated. Price, 


25 cts. ; three copies, 50 cts. 
- SUITABLE PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


ED PRINTSof noted His- | 
Places, aud va-| Historical Characters, as Washing 
rious Historical Scenes; each 13 x 17 | ton, Lincoln, &c., and also of all the 


ches. Each, 15 cents. 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS of leading Historical Characters, each 5 cts. 
es,—hosts of the best in the market; also List OF BooKS FOR SPECIAL 


FINE ENGRAVINGS of leading 


Presidents on one sheet, each 22x28. 


of other similar goods, 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 


The summer schools for teachers have become 
of late years a permanent institution. They are 
of much value, and have within a short tim, 
greatly improved in quality. The institute at 
Martha’s Vineyard is the oldest of them all. Its 
present management is energetic and wise. They 
have the advantage of a wide range of ‘‘ academic 
courses,’’ embracing music, elocution, languages, 
sciences, etc., besides the ordinary ‘‘School of 
Methods.’’ 

The session for the coming season will begin 
July 15, and the School of Methods, under the 
management of Mr. A. W. Edson, state agent of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, will con- 
tinue three weeks; the Monroe College of Oratory, 
under the care of Dr. C.W. Emerson, four weeks ; 
and the academic departments, jive weeks. Dr. 
Emerson’s work in elocution and oratory promises 
to be very successful. 

The list of instractors includes the names of 


many of our most prominent educators, among 
them being Dr. James MacAlister, Philadelphia ; 
Superintendent Aldrich, Quincy, Mass. ; Supt. C. 
E. Meleney, Somerville, Mass. ; Prof. William B. 
Dwight, Vassar College; Prof. Daniel Dorchester, 
Jr., Boston University; Professor Burgess, Wash- 
ington High School; J. C, Greenough, Westfield 
Normal School; A. C. Boyden, Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School; Dr. William A. Mowry, president of 
this institute; and many others. 

The School of Methods is specially well laid out, 
with thirteen teachers, and there are seventeen 
academic departments. Board and tuition are 
very low, and the accommodations are of the best. 


De. | Martha’s Vineyard itself is a very popular summer 


resort. The location and the strong, vigorous 
management give this institute a foremost position 
among the summer schools. Circulars will be sent 
on application to the president at Boston, or Man- 
ager at Worcester, Mass. 


THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal r dation of 
his teaches, either directly or through agents, that 
= — this agency the most successful one in 
ion. 


SAUVEUR IN VERMONT. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages will 
concentrate all its forces at the University of Ver- 
mont at Burlington, from July 9 to August 19. 
L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., will have associated 
with him in its management Alphonso N. van 
Daell, LL.D., of the Boston High and Latin 
Schools, Helen L. Barritt of Burlington, and 
Mary F. Roberts, 1754 Park Avenue, Baltimore, 
In addition to the management the following per- 
sons will constitute the faculty: O. Faulhaber, 
Ph.D., Phillips- Exeter Academy ; Welhelm Bern- 
hardt, Ph.D., Washington High School; J. P. 
Leotsakos, LL.D., University of Athens, Greece ; 
L. D. Ventara, University of Pisa, Italy; James 
H. Dillard, M.A., Washino University, St. 
Louis; Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., LL.D., presi- 
dent of the College of Charleston, S. C.; A Muz- 
zarelli, A.M., Université de France; Otto 
Heller, professor of Greek in La Salle College, 
Philadelphia; Marie L. da Silver Wellesley |Col- 
lege; Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., professor of Mod- 
ern i in Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, N. J.; and Edwin F. Bacon, professor 
of French and German, Hasbrouck Institate, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

This is the fourteenth session of the 6, 
and its six weeks session on the shores of Lake 
Champlain promises to be the most enjoyable and 
profitable in its history. Every advantage of the 
University of Vermont will be enjoyed by the 
students. The delightful summer.climate of Bur- 
lington, both for rest and invigoration, is too 
universally known to need endorsement. Those 
who are familiar with the educational and social 
spirit of the school in the last thirteen years can 
easily understand how much entertainment and 
profit are to come from this gathering. Arrange- 
ments will be made for pleasure excursions upon 
the lake, along the Winooski River, to Ausable 
Chasm, etc. Dr. Sauveur has an international 
reputation, not only for the personality of his 
instruction, but also for the ingenuity and philos- 
ophy of his method of teaching modern languages ; 
and both his personality and the individuality of 
school. 


Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communications to 
him will be treated as confidential. 


are MONTHS’ TOUR of EUROPE. 


June 26 to Oct. 26. $900. 
LAFAYETTE ©. LOOMIS, 


Address 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By C. Bryans and F, J. R. 


Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ. Prof. WILLIA 
—*‘Itisa genuine boon that the es-| Princeton Col 
sential parts of Mommsen’s Rome | very welcome 
are thus brought within the easy | and students. 
reach of all, and the abridgment 
seems to me to preserve unusually 
well the glow and movement of 
the original. I trust that the ex- 


it will be widely 


I shall be 
use it with my classes, and believe 


book in our schools and colleges.” 


Mommsen Abridged 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC 


Abridged from the History by Prefessor Mommsen, 


One VoLuME, 12mo0, $1.75, 


M oA. PACKARD, Prof. HENRY M. BAIRD, Untv. 
e.—* It will be a} of City of New York.—‘“I have 
ook to teachers | convipced myself that the conden- 
lad to | satio has been accurately and ju- 
diciously ettected. I heartily com- 
mend the volume as the most ade- 
quate embodiment, in a single vol- 
ume, of the main results of mod- 


adopted as a text- 


cellence of the work will be appre- 
ciated by teachers and scholars.” 


Special Net Rates to Teachers 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


ern historical research tn the fleld 
of Roman affairs.” 


Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


National Educational # Association « Meeting, 


TO BE HOLDEN IN 


NASHVILLE, TENN., JULY, 1889. 


RATES FROM BOSTON TO 


Route No. 1, 
No. 2, 
66 3. 
No. 4, 
No. 


FoR CIRCULARS AND FULL 


L. J. ELLIS, G. E.P. A., 
303 Broadway, N. 


Central Wharf, 


NASHVILLE AND RETURN: 


$32.50 
34.15 
839.59 
39.59 
oe” BBO 


INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


c. P. GAITHER, N. E. Agt., 
290 Washington St., Boston. 


Or GEORGE E. SMALLEY, GewlAg., M.& M.T. Co, 
Keston. 


Virginia, Tenn., and 
Ga. Air tine. 


FOR ALL KI 


U. S. 


The STENOGRAPH. 


A Short-Hand Machine. 


Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one third the time other systems 
require ; speed as great as any other now in use, 


NDS OF SHORTHAND WORK. 


It can be learned from the Manual, and in the hands of an intelligent operator 
it never fails to properly do its work. 


Send stamp fer circular, or 35 cts. for Manual. 


Price, with Manual, reduced to $26. 
STENOGRAPH COMPANY, 


402 N. 8d Street, ST, LOUIS, MO, 


- = 
— James A. Sexton appointed postmaster at | 
Chicago. 
pei 
| | 
| 
| | 
SF 
All| WAY 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
Memoir of Napoleon Bonaparte. . . 
The Two Chieis of Dunbay. 
The Confession of an Abbé. 
Poems and Translations. 
Beaureaucracy. 
Stories of the Seen and Unseen. 
The Littie Pilgrim. . 
Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. . 
History of Ancient Civilization. 
The Ladies’ Gallery. . e 
The Reproach of Annesley. 
Greifenstein. 
From Samuel to Solomon. ° 
On the History of Preaching. 
Hygienic Physiology. . 
An Hour’s Promise. . ‘ ° 
The Sphink in Aubrey Parish. P 
Giotto’s Sheep. ° 
Living Men and Women of the Revolution . 
Nature Keaders, No. 3. 
The Dignity of Man. 
A Bachelor's Wedding Trip. 
The !nsane in For+ign Countries. 


Recoliections of a Literary Man. 

Afloat. ° ° 

From Snow to Sunshine. . ° e 

Dragon’s Teeth. ° ° 


Author. Publisher. __ Price. 
Beaurrienne T Y Crowell & Co. N Y $5 00 
Froude Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Ulbach T B Peterson & Bros, Phila 25 
Linton Scribner and Welford, N Y 5 be 
Wormiley Roberts Bros, Boston 

. 
Cam bell 1 
Graves Chas. E Merrill & Co, N Y 50 
Verschayle D Appleton & Co, NY 1 bs 
Campbell-Praid 

rey 

Crawford Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 50 
Robinson American Tract Society, NY 1 25 
Ker AC Armstrong & Son, N Y 150 
Steele AS Barnes & Co. N Y 1 00 
Eliot Cassell & Co, N Y 50 
Chamberlain Cuppies & Hurd, Boston 1 50 
Waller Ester & lauriat, Boston 1 25 
Lossing Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 2 00 
Wright DC Heath & Co, Boston 55 
Harris AC McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Sherman Penn Publishing Co, Phila 1 00 
Letehworth G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 3 00 
Daudet Geo Routledge & Sons, N Y 1 50 
Rollins F A Stokes & Bro, NY 1 50 
Carter Street & Smith, N Y B 
Queiros Ticknor & Co, Boston 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We would call special attention to Professor 
Moses True Brown's announcement in another col- 


umn, of the summer session of 1889 of the Boston | g 


School of Oratory. 

It is now nearly four years since Professor 
Brown called together the leadiog elocutionists of 
the country, to listen to the reading of the manu- 
script pages of ‘‘ The Synthetic Philosophy of Ex- 
pression,”’ issued the following June. We re- 
member the notable gathering of leading spirits in 
the profession who responded to the call. Pro- 
fessors Russell, Bulkley, Churchill, Raymond, 
Hibbard, Hayes, Mrs. Edoa Chaffee Noble, and 
others equally well known in their sections of the 
country, were present and took part in the discus- 
sions. Boldly attacking the errors of the Del- 
sarte theories as given by his disciples, both in 
France and America, and as boldly defending the 
truths uttered by the great French teacher, Profes- 
sor Brown challenged the freest discussion (to 
quote his own words) ‘‘of the hypotheses which 
he threw into the mass of accumulated facts lying 
in disorder aud known as the Delsarte system.’’ 
The 120 teachers who had listened, criticized, and 
at last approved, voiced their approval in a series 
of resolutions, declaring that the Professor ‘* had 
evolved such an orderly procedure of logical state- 
ment as to merit the title of a Philosophy of ex- 

ion.’’ 

We understand that Professor Brown will pre- 
sent at his Summer School in a course of fifteen 
carefully prepared lectures, the new phases of the 
Delsarte theories, being a recast of this well- 
known book. He asks both the friends and the 
opponents of Dalsarte to meet in Boston, to er.ti- 
cally consider the most recent aspects of the great 
subject of Expression. The Delsarte drill, com- 

ing the w:thetic movements as taught in the 

School of Oratory, will be given each day 

of the session, by Miss Clara Tileston Power, firat 

assistant io the school. A course of lectures and 

readings will be given by some of our best-known 
elocutionists. 


ReMmMovaL.—The American Bookseller, hitherto 
published at No. 10 Spruce Street, New York, 
will be issued hereafter from its new offices, at 
No, 22 East 18th street, corner of Broadway. 

IF you want to stop at a convenient, comfort- 
able, moderate priced house, when in New York, 
go to the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. It is on the European plan, and 
you can regulate your expenses to suit yourself. 

**A WORK that no editorial room, proof-room, 
or printing-office should be without, is Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. Questions are constantly 
coming up that can only be satisfactorily settled 
by reference to this work, which is the acknowl- 
edged standard authority in the Government 
Printing-Office in Washington, in the offices of 
the leading newspapers in this country, and is 
indorsed by leadiog writers, poets, editors, and 
historians of the world. The Inland Prioter has 
used Webster as its authority since its first issue, 
and keeps copies at the editor's desk and in the 
proof-room, both of which are referred to many 
times in the course of aday. We commend this 
work to all our friends in the printing and pub- 
lishing business as the best. Let no printing- 
office be without it.”’— From the Inland Printer, 
Chicago, Oct. 1888. 


oF Bonps.—S. A. 
Kean & Co., Chicago, with New York office at 
115 Broadway, have recently published a new and 
revised edition of their ‘* Digest of Laws” govern- 
ing the issue of Municipal Bonds, which cannot 
fail to be of interest and value to investors, includ- 
ing Savings Banks, [osurance Companies, Estates 
and Individuals. It will also be valuable to 
suthorities of States, Counties, Cities, School 
Districts, etc., who contemplate issuing bonds. 
This book will be more valuable from the fact 
that M S. A. Kean & Co., have had more 
than t ene years experience as Bankers and 
Dealers in Investment Securities. The firm have 


The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can ase 
the KopAk. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. ‘The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘‘ press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopAk Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRICE, $26. 


also had prepared especially for them a book of 
Bond Values and Interest Tables. The Bond 
Tables will be useful to those who desire to know 
what a bond at any price will pay, running a 
definite length of time, at a given rate of interest 
perannum. ‘The Interest Tables are entirely new 
and contain a short method of computing interest. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3 ** Say, Cholley,’’ asked a newsboy of another, 
*" what’s a paying teller ?’’ ‘‘He’s de man what 
pays out de money.’’ ‘‘ And what's a receivin’ 
teller?’’ ‘*He’s de man what takes in de 
money,’’ ‘‘ An’ what’s decashier?’’ *‘ He’s de 
fellow what gets away wid de money.’’— Harper's 
Bazar. 

—The man or woman who is profitably em- 
ployed is generally happy. If you are not happy 
it may be because you have not found your proper 
work, We earnestly urge all such persons to 
write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 100 Main St., 
Richmond, Va., and they can show you a work in 
which you can be happily and profitably employed. 


—The New York Herald says: ‘‘ The word 
‘ pants’ should be annihilated ; every self-respect- 
We on the use of ‘trousers’ 
ins = right—when a d ts 
trousers.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 
_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
it aces natural uiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and little cherub awakes as 

bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, is the! 
best known remedy for diarrhoa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— An examination i» te blic schools ; 
fessor to pupil: ** In which of his battles was Gas. 
tavus Adolphus killed ?"’ Pupil, after reflection : 
nn think it was in his last battle.”’—New York 


the Editor :—Please inform your read. 

positive remedy for Consumption. By its 

thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured 

to send pottles of my FREE to 
readers, 

any of yore 3 who have consumption if they will 


Express and 
Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


—The first steel pens were all made 
fine points. In addition to these they are ae 
made with blant, broad, and turned-up points, 
Esterbrook makes them all in great variety. 


NW PERSON CAN PLAY T 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 


by using Soper’s Instantaneous Gui 
ide to the Keys. Price 


STARTLING STATISTICS. 
95,000 Epileptics in the United States. 
As incredible as this statement may seem, it is 


nevertheless strictly true, and its verification is 
found in the extensive works and laboratories, 


both in this country and in Europe, of Dr. H. G. 
Root, the well-known Specialist of Epilepsy or 
Fits. 

For 33 years this celebrated chemist has stood 
at the head of the profession in this special branch 
of medicine, both in this country and in Europe, 
and his devotion, skill, and strict integrity, his 
word being his bond, are a sufficient guarantee of 
the indisputable reputation he enjoys. The im- 
mense volume of business transacted in bis exten- 
sive establishment and its branches, demands a 
working staff of 46 males and 19 females, specially 
educated and trained for this specific branch of 
medicine. 

The various departments of this establishment, 
numbering 23, are under that thoroughness of 
discipline and exactness of detail that insure 
promptness in the filling of all orders, and render 
Dr. Root’s rethod of treatment so eminently 
successful both in the United States and on 
Continent; and he has yet to note the failare of 
his remedy, *‘ Elepizone,”’ in the most aggravated 
forms of Epilepsy. 

Dr. Root is actuated by a spirit of benevolence 
and philanthropy, as well as by professional pride, 
and during the past year three express companies 
of the United States have carried 68,267 bottles 
of his ‘‘ Elepizone,’’ for gratuitious distribution 
among sufferers of Epilepsy, who afterwards have 
been permanently cured by his special methods. 

Dr. Root’s office is at 183 Pearl St.. New York 
City, and any person afflicted with Epilepsy may 
apply for a free sample bottle of the remedy and 
a valuable treatise upon the disease. In all cases 
they should send their express and post office 
addresses. 


ENGLISH and GERMAN. 


A lady of 18 years’ experience in high school and 
college wishes a position as teacher of English and 
German. References given. Address, till May 8th, 
Miss PATTERSON, 29 Liitzow St., Berlin, Germany ; 
after that date, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE), 


Suitable for Teachers, fm Schools, and all who 
wish to become acquain with the elements of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 


(First Grade). One Dollar; postage, 25 cents. 
Address G, GUTTENBERG, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ERIE, PA, 


PICK 


_ * MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SiMONIDFS TO “ LOISETTE.” Price, 10 cts. 
of Improving the Memory and 
acilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge. 
by mail. Address 
DR. PICK, 


24 Union Square, New York. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLECE, 
ane of Chicago, Ill. 
€ policy of this institution is to make no 

for Hospital or College tuition, clinies, sub-¢ 9 
any means for study and observation, that is not liter- 
ally and righteously kept. The 30th Annual Course of 
Lectures will ore in ve ne 1889, and continue for six 
months. Forfull particulars, catalogue. and Clinique 
address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 3034 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Mention this paper. [aM] 


Primaries and Kindergartens 


are how very generally 
using as @ Reader in their 
younger classes with 
great success that univer- 
sal favorite 


Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery 


E 36 Bromfield St 
Boston, 
Artistic and original in its illustrations, 
and in its stories, 
pecial rate to Schools. Sample e 
cular sent free to any Teacher oa cssieaaea 


WILL YOU GO 4) DAKOTA ? 


The next monthly exctfsion of 
and capitalists will leave New Roglend 
a few days for Hettinger County, Dakota. 
Very favorable excursion rates will be 
made from Boston and all Eastern points 
The general oe As invited to join this 
excursion, as it will be personally con 
ed by L. A. Doner, of the New En ew 
Colony Association for Dakota, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the coun 
from New England to Dakota; and bein 
4 resident of New England City, Dakota, 
> will take Special pleasure jin assisting 
ttlers, Capitalists, and Pleasure-seekers 
in looking up the various locations and 
points of interests in this wonderful coun 

For information relative to this a 
and this Excursion, address at o 


L. A. DODGE, Sec’y, 


. f music whatever re- 
uired, Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


g NORMAL Burpanwa 


The New England Bureau 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TO BE RENTED, 


For a term of five years. a private Boarding and Da 
School, in a pleasant California town. Said schoal 
has a good outfit for 30 boarders and 100 day pupils, 
and is now in full ration, with four able teachers 
constantly employ needs rest, and 
wishes to retire for a ° 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


“Ata nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirab|e 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for schoo) 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer boarding, (for which there is 


the | great demand) with the school, the right man cannot 


ecess. Apply immediately to 
a HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 


In one of our pleasant seaboard N. E. Cities, is a 
school for young ladies and misses, firmly established 
and in a prosperous condition,—For Sar. The 
spacious building is well furnished for boarding and 
day-school purposes, including desks, tables. books of 
reference, and photographs for a large home school. 
This furniture, ete., with the good-will of the school, 
can now be purchased for $1,500 The building can 
be purchased at a bargain, or rented. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


An exceptionally fine school property, a large build- 
ing. elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to its 
present use, a school for young ladies. Said propert 
is delightfully located in one of the Northern Centra 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
roperty with the good will of the school is offered 
‘or $35,000, on easy terms. 
Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 


A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, MILITARY TACTICS, DRAWING, or 
MINING and METALLURGY, or a combination of some 
of these departments, in a large college already es- 
tablished on the Pacific Coast? And would you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said college, 
with ample security, as a condition of securing that 
professorship? if so, apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


GLOBES are models of the earth. GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-INCH GLOBE. 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28 x 30 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER 
THAN LARGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- 
uable for office, home, or school use. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. Fall information FREE. 

E. HOLENSHADE, Pablisher, 
Cuicaeo, ILL. 


Colleges and Schools. 


(CANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
E Address the Presiden 


Hanover, N. H. or Prof. 
R. RUGGLEs, 


INSTITUTE OF Boston. 


jurses in Civil, Mechanical, ining, and Ele-- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, at. History. 
F. ALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART OOL, established 
M for the advancement of ie and train- 
ing of teachers all branches of industrial 

ular further culars 
school, Newberry, corner of Fuoter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars, dress 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


address the 
principal, A. G. BoxpgEn, A.M. 


E. H. Russ@xt, Principal. 


try | ice only. For addres the 


Principal, B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


New England Colon iati 
olony Associati 
339 Washington St., 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 17. ¥ 
a 
ay 
| 
| | 
ORL D Xe 
PROFESSIONAL. 
For Catalogues address 
J. 0. Principal. 


JOURNAL OF 


April 25, 1889. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April number of Shakespeariana is one 
that is of more than usual interest to the general 
reader. The leading article is by Alfred Waites 
Esq., in answer to the question, ‘‘ Did Ben Jonson 
Write Bacon’s Works’’? It is shown that Jonson 


was for many years in the service of Bacon. The 
first edition of the Essays was issued in 1597, and 
Mr. Waites says: ‘It is not at all unlikely that 
their origin was the discovery by Bacon of some 
thoughts in prose which Jonson had written out 
for subsequent elaboration in verse.’’ This arti- 
cle is unfinished and will be continued. Appleton! 
M , A.M., concludes his paper on ‘‘ The 
Titus Andronicus,” which answers the question, 
** Was it Shakespeare’s First Play’’ ? tells of its 
mounting on the Elizabethan stage and its popu- 
larity with theater-goers. This valuable paper is 
concluded from the January number. There is a 
brief editorial on Dr. Karl Elze’s death. The 
past four years have added to the necrology 
of Shakespearian specialists, — Hudson, White, 
Ingleby, Phillips, and now Elze,—five great 
names in this branch of letters. The usual Mis- 
cellany and record of Shakespeare Societies are 
given. The Open Court Department is of more 
than usual interest. Shakespeariana is conducted 
by the Shakespeare Society of New York and 
published by the Leonard Scott Pablication Co., 
in New York. Price, $2.00 a year. Single 
numbers, 20 cents. 


— Lend a Hand for April is accompanied by 
a March extra containing an abstract of the’ 
valuable and instructive lectures delivered at the 


Old South Meeting House in Boston during the|y~ 


winter of 1889, under the auspices of the ‘* Mass. 
Society for Promoting Good Citizenship’ ; Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., the editor of Lend a 
Hand ia the president of the society. The lead- 
ing articles in the April number are of a specially 
timely character. First the editor discusses ‘‘ Sub- 
urban Life,’’ followed by ‘“‘ The Work of Cities’ 
by Hon. Seth Low, ‘The Possible Boston” b 
E. E. Hale, Pablic Out-door Relief’? by Alfred 
T. White, ‘‘Special Work of Associated Chari- 
ties’’ by Mrs. Fields, and an intensely interesting 
“*Sketch of Helen Kellar’ by Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman. “Ten Times One’’ is continued and 
will be concluded in the May number. Short 
editorials, excellent selections and intelligence 
complete a number of great interest. Boston: 
J. Stillman Smith & Co. Price, yearly, $2.00; 
single numbers, 20 cents. 


— The following is the table of contents of the 
April number of The Chautauguan: ‘‘ Gossip 
about Greece,”’ by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., of Dub- 
lin University; ‘‘ Agesilaus,’ by Thomas D. 
Seymour, M.A., of Yale University; ‘‘ Greek 
Art,”? by Clarence Cook; ‘Sunday Readings,’’ 
selected by Bishop John H. Vincent; ‘‘ Color in 
the Animal World,’’ by the Rev. J. G. Wood; 
‘*‘What Inventors have done for Farming,’’ by 
James K. Reeve; ‘* The Care of the Insane,’’ by 
A. G. Warner, Ph.D. ; Sunday Labor,’’ by the 
Rev. Jesse H. Jones; ‘‘ The First Presidential 
Inauguration,’’ by Charles Carleton Coffin ; ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,’’ by Robert McLean Camnock, 
of Northwestern University; ‘‘Stadent Life in 
Paris,’ by F. M. Warren; ‘‘ British Columbia,’’ 
by Sheldon Jackson, D.D., U.S. General Agent 
of Education in Alaska; ‘‘ Women’s Clubs in 
London,’”’? Susan Hayes Ward; “A Virginia 


Carl Barus. There is also a list of the 3,046 
graduates of the C. L. S. C. Class of ’88, besides 
the usual editorials and other departments. 


— Good Housekeeping for April 13 is full of 
timely matter for the spring season. A prominent 
sample is the first paper of areries, by Prof. C. V. 
Riley, the Government Entomologist, on ‘‘ Some 
Insect Pests of the Housebold.’’ This paper is 
illastrated, and coming from such authority is 
most valuable. Miss Parloa furnishes another 
bill of fare for dinner, with elaborate directions 
for its preparation. Another paper of timely 
importance is that on ‘‘ Moving,’’ by Dinah Stur- 
gis. Some excellent recipes for ‘‘ The Spring 
Cough”’ are given ; and on ‘‘ Family Fashions and 
Fancies’’ are many dainty descriptions of new 
aod fresh things. The Cozy Corner and the 
other departments are well filled, and the reports 
of the attendance on the ‘‘ Hidden Menagerie’’ 
are fall of interest. Springfield, Mass.: Clark 
W. Bryan & Co., $2.50 a year. 


— A paper on ‘‘ Ragged Schools, Old and New”’ 
opens the April number of The Quiver, it being 
a most interesting account of a deserving institu- 
tion which in its own way is a sort of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association to youths of humble 
social station in and about London. There are 
several valuable theological articles, but the gen- 
eral reader will find enough to entertain him in 
the short stories and descriptive articles. Among 
the latter are ‘‘ The Silence of the Woods,” and 
an account of a visit to the reverend scientist, 
Dr. W. H. Dallinger. Poetry and Masic add 
variety to the table of contents, and a bundle of 

ll selected “‘arrows’’ close the number. New 
York : Cassell & Co., $1.50 a year. 


— The readers of Octave Thanet’s short stories 
will be interested in the portrait of this Western 
girl which appears as the frontispiece in the April 
number of the Book Buyer. The accompanying 
sketch gives much interesting information about 
her literary career, methods of work, her ambition, 


¥ | with a good dash of detail which makes one moe 


familiar with the personality of Miss French, her 
real name. 


— The Treasury for Pastor and People closes its 
sixth year with the April number. 


zine never fails to give its readers in each number 
rich, varied, and highly instructive matter, ad- 
mirably adapted to the many-sided necessities of 
preachers and Christian workers. New York: 
E. B. Treat. 


— The May number of the Atlantic Monthly will 
contain a short and temperate article by Charles 


Worcester Clark, entitled ‘‘ Temperance Legisla- 
tion: Uses and Limits.’’ It is full of important 
facts and suggestions which are exceedingly 
timely. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Lend a Hand, for April; terms, $2.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: 3 Hamilton Place. 

— Bre for April; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Leonard Scott Publication Co. 

The Magazine of Art, for April; terms, $3.50 a 

ear. New York: sell & Co. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
for Agee; terms, $1.50a year. New York: Fowler 
& Weils Co. 


The Universalist Quarterly, for Sort; terms, $2.00 
a —. Boston: 16 Bromfield street. 
ston Musical Herald, for April; terms, $1.00a 
year. Boston: Franklin Square. 
The Catholic World, for April; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: 6 Park Place 


Plantation,’’ by C. W. Coleman; ‘‘ The Secret 
Service of the Treasury Department,’’ by Mrs. 


Education, for April; terms, $3.00 a year. Boston: 
50 Bromfield street.’ 


The New England Bureau of Educatio 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 1s tHe Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every atate and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass.—‘' We 
have obtained several teachers irom the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 
all of whom have pews highly satisfactory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 


“ Lhave never regretted registering in your Bureau, 


as I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction 


and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” L. H. R. 
alem. Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” T.L.W 

Orange Co, N. C. 

“Tam greatly pleased with the attention an nd- 
ness shown bo shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not. 

New York, March 2, ’89. W. M. 8. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wweatten school Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 

duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 

sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 

Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 

4 fee of $2.00. No is made to those 
teac 


seeking ers. 
once. Address with stamp, 


Register at P 
RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. MT. STERLING, KY. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly Chicago) 


SUPPLIES 
SUPERIOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, to Parents. 


AND PAMILL 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN - BROOK WA 
West 23d Street, New Yost. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers. 
J. E. MASSEE, Secretary. 
a Form and particulars for stamp, 


This maga-| ¢ 


EDUCATION. 


Greachers’ 


SUPPOSE tmany would-be candidates, doubtfully. Well, we were all born that 
way, and if inexperienced teachers were never hired the profess‘on would soon be gray-haired and 
toothless. The fect is, experience is a jualification, but it is only one of numerous qualifications. If a school- 
board has plenty of money it can hire scholarship and experience combined: but there are many school-boards that 
cannot afford both, and havé to choose between them. Soevery year we place scores of teachers in theic first 
schools; not at as high wages as they will command after a vear or two of accomplished success, but at fair sala- 
ries, and with prospects. If our advice is asked, we counsel that the inexperienced teacher regerd the character 
of the school and the ——— it offers, | HAVE HAD NO schools under competent and observant prio- 
rather than the salary. ‘There are many union cipals where the first year is as valuable to an 
untried co lege-graduate as to spend it in a normal school. Her work is under kind but Capertanees inspection, and 
a word here, a hint there, fast initiates her into the professional view of her day’s work. Some principals have 
such a sapees in this respect that teachers who have been employed under them are sought after. It is in such 
schools that we try to place promisicvg young women who come to us for eeny oe and some of the highest-salaried 
women on our list began this way five or six years ago Of course where there is no experience there must be positive 
qualifications of other kinds—scholarehip, character, health, vigor, determination, persistence, 

ood manners, common sense—all these things we search for in untried candidates. But if they EXPERIENCE ey) 
ave teaching material in them, and are willing to n at the salary they can fairl eg he can —_ > 
yracuse, N. 


fully foraplacetotry, THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: Cc. W. 
VACANCIES. 


1s Supertntendencies, with salaries between | Now is the time to write and lea 


of our work, For the past two 


Ihave had no experience ? s 


weeks we have averaged 4) new 


vicancies and four new members 


each day. —ten times as many 


vacancies as members. WILL 


10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 

15 Art in Private Schools. 

8 Drawing in Public Schools. 

20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 

25 Positions for Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, and 
kindred subjects. 


We have fil five hundred it during the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. ¥. CITY, and TACOMA. Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn ties Chicago, 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 
ut for the Association in cities and towns where we have no’ already anoeiuted anagent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant for the work. 


—_ 


FOR SEPTEMBER! GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers. These are for Prim: 
Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to £85 per month. For High School work,—salaries $450 

1500. For Normal work,— salaries 8600 tog1200. For Mathematica, Science, History, Latin, and Greek,—500 to 
1100. For Art, Music, Elocution, Modern Languages, &c.,—8490 to SLOOO. 

FOR GENTLEMEN.—College Professorships (several in leading Universities andColleges)— $800 to 9n8s8, For 
Normal work,—$800 to $1500. For Superintendents and Principals,—$600 to $2000. For ~— School, Academy, 
Seminary, &c.,—8450 to 81600. For grade work.—$400 to 600. Other vacancies are coming in daily. 

If you expect to locate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. Your best hope of suc 
cess is with an Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for its members, and that gets them; that does not put 
ts members on * wil geese chases” after the “ probable,” the “ imaginary.” or the “ hearsay”’ vacancy. We get 
more vecancies direct from ya than all other western Agencies combined. address 

The School and College Bureau, 0. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELmMuvurst, ILL. 


Free Registration, THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° 


NOT SOME OF THRSE Posi- 


TIONS DO FOR you ? 


past six months. A list of these will be sent on appli- 
at once, 


ST; 
CHICAGO, Lu. 
Combines the Best Features ever offered by an Agency. 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnestef-; 3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
fort on our part you, and earn a teacher reportin 

. was in referring,— we recommen rect. ‘orms. 
Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established patronage extending from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. Thetestimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years as teacher and superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the ds of schools and the fitness of teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good Teachers should register at this time for the Fall vacan- 


cies. Send for application-form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Mr. Orvitte Brewer : Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 

We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 


hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 
A. D. Supt. of Schools. 


A $2000 POSITION p. xens, PALMYRA, N. Y., FEBRUARY 25, 1889, 


Monager Union A peer: 

Dear :—I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, bu 

red ¢ sitions last week,—to 2000, 

Y. the other at TWICE Unless teachers want to be 


t . I accept the latter. 
miserable in attempting to choose WITHIN to be offered them through your 
ho are worth $2000 


one 
made 
ency, I would advise them to 
between several good positions Yours, respect A. 8 DOWNING. 


elsewhere, instead of with you. 
on to register more good nen w ayear. We often lose good places because we 


ight teachers for them. esterday we had a direct call for a lady Principal 
Ss pm gtd py wher a $1500. We want the best teachers that can be found for such positions. 
ourselves in the way of promotion. Now do not expect that we can get $2000 


Come right along and put 


Ny. 
D. K RR, 16 Astor Place, ONE WEEK. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third S*., St. 
Studio BRIDGE, Manager. | GUERNSEY, Manager 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEA 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The Boston, New York, and Chicago Teachers’ Agencies, 


7 Tremont Piace, Boston. Q0@r~ Agency Manual free to any address. 
Ave EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


kk. 
foe 108 Wabash Ave., Chienge. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CRERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 


Teachers’ Agency | Established 1868. 


schools, and families superior 7 Bast 14th Street, N. ¥ 
Introduces to colleges, and flow. 


merit determines the amount of compensation. 
New York City. 


Good 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.) 

Stenographers, 

Firms. Mus. A. D. OULVE 

229 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. le 


Mu- 


Ch 
ists, to 


Professors, cipals, Assistants 
ery de ent of instruction; recom- 
ernegaes over) department Agency 
; nion Square, ork. | Music: of both sexes, for Universities, eges, 
Schools, ilies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
FOR BREGISTRATION. and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
NO FE BEST FACILITIES, and supplies. Best references furnished. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
82353833335 LARGE BUSINESS, 4 &. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
not in fees, but in providing com) NEW YORK CITY. 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply v TED American Teachers Bureas, 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and ws ERY, TEACHERS AN ST. LOUIS.— 13th Year. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, > Pab. 
treet, y New Enugland Pub. Co., 
Agents 3 Semervet St., Boston. 


4 
271 | 
| 
3 
130 Principalships below 600 
High School Principalships, above................... 1500 
High School Principaiships, salaries between...... 1000 and 1500 
28 Ward, Grammar, and Pr mary Principalships .... 
25 High Sehool Assistants’ Positions. between........ 600 and 1500 | 
= 48 High School Assistants’ Positions, below.........._ 600 | 
60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- 
: ing from geo and upwards. | 
Sa 100 Same, with salaries below £60. | 
‘ 54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- _ ee 
matics Literature, Sciences, etc. 
| 
| . 
| | 
| 
aul, 
— 


: 


_exercises suited to children’s voices, 160 pages, 
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Vol. VIII. International Education Series. 
Epirep sy WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


MEMORY : 


‘WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT. By Davin Kay, F. BR. G. S., author of 
‘* Education and Edueators,’’ ete. 
No subject in educational psychology is more important than the memory and its cu i > 
The author + ection the first four chapters to a discussion of the psychological side of memory. Fol 
lowing these chapters he discusses mental images; mind, conscious and unconscious ; attention ; ee 
ciation of ideas; and how to improve the memory. Throughout the volume the author brings out the 
practical bearings of bis views upon education. 
e 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for full 


descriptive circulars of the series. . 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Ghicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 
Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 


and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 


mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 


Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


18° id 20 Astor Place, New York. 80 Franklin St., Boston. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMEKSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural <p g and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 


Spring term opens March 5, Summer term opens for —_ weeks, beginning July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 


Summer Institute at Cottage City. Address 
eow ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D.. President, 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 
authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

* Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 

For sample pages of the French and, German books, circulars, etc., apply to 

PROF, N. A, JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


G MODELS, and 
ISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed Bae 


f Form and Drawing in Primary 
They consist of both lids 
and Tablets, arranged in & carefully graded —_ 
are made with the greatest ~ « for accuracy 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices.” They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
Shr catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, 
79 WABASH AVENUB. 


Published This Day, 
March 2, 1889. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 


W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Yale College, New Haven. 


. $250. 
WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


30,000 SOLD IN SIX WEEKS! 
Or, JOSIAH ALLEN AS A 
SWEET POLITICIAN. By “Josiah 
OLLEY). ascinatip 
crc ’ story. 12mo, 390 pp., $2.00. 
Mer Best Work Yet. 

“ Alongside of the fun are genuine eloquence and 


profound pathos; we scarcely know which is the 
more delightful.”—Literary World, London, Eng. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 « | Astor Place, N Y. 


For “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT'S 


Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 


| READ | NGS tainments. Humorous and ——S 
mas. School 


RECITATI ONS Dialogues. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1, Standard Arith. Course pean Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining § Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray 8t., N. Y. 


EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY 


And all Festival DAY MUSIC can Certainly be pro. 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for Lists, 
Descriptions, and advice. 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our (Octayo 
Pieces, 6000 in number. All are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, G| 
Choruses, Quartets, and Sacred Selections. Morg 
expensive to publish than sheet music, we stijj 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each, 


School Teachers 


will find numerous Coneert and Exhibiticn Songs 
in our well-made School Song Collections, o& 
which some of the newest are, ** United Voices,” 
50 cts., $4.80 doz.) ; “* Children’s School Songs,” 
35 cts. $3.60 doz.) ; “* Kimdergarten and Primary 
School Songs,” (30 cts , $3,00 doz.) ; and Songs 
and Games for Little Ones,”’ ($2.00). 


Books for Social Singing 


have many effective Songs and Choruses, ag 
College hongs,” (50 cts.) ; ** War Songs,” (59 
cts.) ; “* Jubilee and Plantation Songs,” (50 cts); 
“American Male Choir,” )$ 1.00) ; ** Temperance 
Songs,”’ (35 cts.) ; Memorial Day Songs 
and Hymns,” (25 ¢ts.) 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
FRED. W. HACK WOOD. 


b 
Price. $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
7 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Civics for Youne Americans. 
By WH. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 
Large 1l2mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 (ents, 


The author has shown ina strikin y novel and interest- 
ing way,and in language intelligib @ to a ten-year-old 
boy the necessity of government,the different forms of goy- 
ernment, and the advantages of our government over all 
others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
for mmar grades. The subject not being generally 
taught in these des, the grammar school pupil has no 
opportunity to become acquainted with even the rudi- 
ments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
to good It is hoped that “C1vics FoR YouNG 
AMERICANS” will remedy grave omission in our 
courses of study. 


_ Just adopted for exclusive use in MONTANA, and largely 
introduced in various other parts of the country. 


A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Special course in modern languages and in Latin. First course to 
Tuition fee moderate for Teachers. 


Board at moderate rates. 


open May 2. Stern’s School 


Second course to open June 3. 
For circulars address ....... 


of Languages of N. Y. City, 
27 East 44th Street, 


Between Madison and Fifth Avenues. 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


A new textbook on Civics by Francis N. Torre, 
Lecturer on Civil Government in the University of 
Penna. It has been received with a wonderful degree 
of enthusiasm, and opinions are unanimous in its favor. 
Examine it, and you will introduce it. 


THE GOVERNMENT | 


OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Send $1.00 for specimen copy. Address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., - Philadelphia, Pa. | 


SPECIMEN COMMENTS. 


has no rival.’ 

acme of excellence.’’ 

Attractive as a novel.’ 

handsomest textbook of the day.” 

‘‘A book of inspirations and aspirations.” 

“Will be the favorite textbook on the subject.’’ 


Minerals, 
Geological iY, GEOLOGY, PALEONT eletons, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


AGENCY FOR——— 
HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 


Agents Wanted. 
WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Prov. WENCKE. 


BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHE ’S, Lon- NT 
e Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | 2° can furnish a horse and give their whole time to th 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languag A be Profitably emplo ed 
Subscription ney for Foreign Periodicals, ‘ew vacancies in towns and . F. JOAN. 


SUN & CO., 1008 Main St., Richmond, V 
CARL SOHOENHOFR, N. B.—Ladies employed also. Never mind about sending 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


stamp for reply. 
771 Broadway, T. DeWitt Talmage’s New Book, Pen, Pulpit and Plaftorm, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, £1! Brosawas | 


mequick. Yours for biz. B. F. J. & Co 


PUBLISH e 
Anderson’s Mistories and Hist] Read 
emson’s New thmetics and Algebra 
Meetel’s French Coures 5 a 
d's Word Lessons. & 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 


Aimed at Wrongs 2B Righted, Follies 2B herrea 
H. I, SMITH, | 8 Avoide?, Sorrows 3B Mitigated, Wan 
5 Somerset St., Boston. treasury of his best 


7o2 pages, $2.76. E. B. AT, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR NEW ENG. PUB. CO’8 — 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, Agents Wanted Pub. 


INDERGARTEN A 
K J. W. Schermerhorn & Vi 


HMutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 
1 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Constructive Geography and History. 


No. & South America No. 6. United States No. 


One HUNDRED oF Nums 


Innouncement. * * * * 
Eclectic Map-blanks 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 j , 
Maps in the Eclectic Conn ian ay Paper, corresponding in size and scale with the 


0.1. H 
No. 2. North America. . No. 8. Middle States. No. 12. Central States (W): 


9. Southern States (E). No. 13. Northern States. 
(Double Size). No, 10. Southern States (W). No. 14, British Isles. 


ER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents, 


if 
7 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
VAN ANTWR 
RP, BRAGG, & OO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati 
Crs » New York, Boston. 
THARNS, Agent, 8 
Hawley Bt., Boston. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Journal of 


NEW ENGLAND 


Education. 


and NATIONAL. 


Vol. { Whole xo, 717, 


}weekly- BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1889 


$2.50 per yr. in advance. 
Price. {Single 6 cents. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMISSIONERS’ CER- 
TIFICATES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


{To be printed regularly.) 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATES. 


ENMANSHIP is judged from the papers on Geography, and 
Pp orthography from all of the papers. The reading is applied 
by the Commissioner. ——T wenty-five per cent. of the credits 
of papers on Composition depend upon the general excellence of all 
papers submitted, with reference to neatness, order, and punctu- 
ation.——In the solution of problems, every process must be in- 
dicated. Mere answers will not be accepted. ——Collusion between 
candidates or any other act of dishonesty wholly vitiates an exami- 
nation.——Every question counts for ‘“‘10’’ unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 
ARITHMETIC, 


1. Define compound number ; odd number ; composite 
number. Write an example of each. 

2. Write decimally five eighths of one per cent. Write 
as a fraction the ratio of eight to three. 

3. Add } hr., 203 min., and 49.2 sec. Express the 
answer in minates and seconds. 

4. Find the difference in time corresponding to a dif- 
ference in longitude of 70° 42’ 30”. 

5. Multiply eight hundred and forty-six ten thou- 
sandths by three thousand forty millionths. | 

6. A number is expressed by eleven integral and four 
decimal figures. Name in order from left to right the in- 
tegral periods and the decimal places. 

7. What decimal part of a mile is 39.27 yd. ? 

8. My agent collects the yearly rent of my house and 
retains $13.25, the amount of his commission at 2} per 
cent. For how much does the house rent per year ? 

9. A rectangular field is 7 ch. 251. long, and contains 
5 acres. How wide is the field ? 

10. Make and solve a problem illustrating how the 
principal is found when the interest, rate per annum, and 
time are known, using 1 yr., 1 mo., 1 da. as the time. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Define horizon; pole; zenith ; orbit; solstice. 

2. What two great motions has the earth? What gen- 
eral result is produced by each ? 

3. What city of New York is on the outlet of Owasco 
Lake? On’ the St. Lawrence River? On the Black 
River? On Lake Ontario? On the Chemung River? 

5. Bound Pennsylvania by political divisions. 


6. Loeate Wheeling ; Cincinnati; Indianapolis; De- 
troit; Chicago. 

7. Into what does the Tiber River flow ? 
city near its mouth ? 

8. What bodies of land does Behring Strait separate ? 
What bodies of water does it connect ? 

9. Name and locate two large cities of China. 

10. How many counties in this state? How many 
How many towns in your county ? 


What large 


cities ? 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. State three qualifications that a voter at our state 
elections must have. 

2. Name two officers of a territory, and state how each 
is chosen. 

3. How can the sale of intoxicating liquors be legally 
prohibited in any town of this state ? 

4, When is our state election held? In what year will 
state senators be next elected in this state ? 

5. Name five state officers, and mention one duty per- 
taining to each. 

6. What is the difference between original and appel- 
late jurisdiction of courts ? 

7. Name one officer in each of the three departments 
of government in a county. 

8. What are the qualifications required to render a 
person eligible to the office of governor of this state ? 
. 9. Give the official titles of the judicial officers who 
constitute a Court of Sessions ? 

10. What are capital crimes ? 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on either of the following subjects : 
1. Amusements of my Childhood. 2. My last School. 
3. Bread-Making. 


Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with par- 
ticular reference to three points: (1) The matter; i. e., the 
thoughts expressed, 25; (2) The correctness and propriety of the 
language used, 25; (3) The orthography, punctuation, division into 
paragraphs, use of capitals, and general appearance, 25, (For re- 
maining 25 credits, see Regulations. ) 


GRAMMAR, 


When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The first five questions refer to the above selection.’ 


. 
| 
| 
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raon, number, agreement.—In parsing &@ noun or pronoun, observe the 
Rolowing order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for 


case. ing a relative ‘ 
dent. pote ofa transit: ve verb 1s classed as a modifier of such verb. 


1. Select five subordinate clauses, classifying them as 
adjective, adverbial, or objective. 

2. What are the modifiers of respect ? of requires? 

3. What are the modifiers of bands? of to assume ? 

4. Decline the personal pronoun of the third person, 
giving all of its forms in the singular. 

5. Give an example of each part of speech found in the 
selection. Give the syntax of the relative pronouns, 

6. Select one verb illustrating each mode (mood) found 
in the above extract. Parse that. 

7. Write a sentence containing a verb in the impera- 
tive mode. Write a sentence containing a plaral noun in 
the possessive case. 

8. Illustrate by sentence the correct use of the compar- 
ative ; the superlative. 

9. When should a verb having two or more singular 
subjects be in the singular number? when in the plural 
number? Illustrate by sentences. 

10. Write two nouns having no singular, and two 
nouns having the same form for both numbers. Decline 
the noun dady in both numbers. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1, What is dentine 

2. What element in the blood seems designed to stop 
hemorrhage ? 

3. What are the metacarpal bones ? 

4. What is the common name given to the sternum ? 
to the clavicle? to the scapula ? 

5. What is the function of the sebaceous glands ? 

6. (2) How may exercise weaken a muscle? (b) Why 
is change of physical employment restful ? 

7. What benefits are derived from a thorough rubbing 
of the skin by a dry flesh brush or towel ? 

8. Of what use are tears? By what secreted? What 
provision is made for their escape from the eye in ordi- 
nary quantities ? 

9. Mention five narcotic poisons. 

10. Locate the aorta; the jugular veins; the portal 
vein; the pulmonary artery. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. State facts as to any two of the following : John 
Smith ; John Endicott ; Roger Williams ; William Penn; 
Cecil Calvert. 

2. What historie event is suggested by Ticonderoga ¢ 
Stony Point? Cemetery Ridge? Atlanta ? Appomattox ? 

3. Name four intercolonial wars. 


4. Atthe storming of Quebec by the English, what two 
famous leaders were killed ? 


5. What was the Mutiny Act? The Boston Massacre? 

6. Who was Kosciusko? La Fayette? 

7. How did Texas become a part of the United States ? 
What resulted ? 

8. Name two great battles of the Mexican War, and 
name the commander of the American forces in each. 

9. Describe the capture of Fort Sumter in 1861. 

10. .Name a prominent historical event of 1862 ; 
1863 ; 1864; 1865; 1876. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only five, 
to each of which twenty credits are assigned : 

1. Name two reasons which have been proposed for 
restricting immigration. 

2. What was the nature of the recent hotel disaster in 
Hartford? State the cause. 

3. What is the new system of warming railroad cars ? 
Why was it adopted ? 

4. What is meant by the “ Parnell investigation ” ? 

5. What has been done to relieve the pressure of busi- 
ness before the Court of Appeals ? 

6. What new cabinet office has recently been created ? 

7. Give name and official title of three members of 
President Harrison’s cabinet. 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. A number expressed in two or more denominations of 
the same table. A number ending in 1,3, 5, 7, or 9. A 
number that can be resolved in two or more integral 


factors. Ex. (a) 4lb.50z. (b) 79. (c) 48. 
2. .00625; §.——3. 47 min. 12.3) see. 4. 30 min. 
50 see. 5. 800.0046 « .003040 = 2 432013984. 


6. Billions, millions, thousands, units, tenths, hundredths, 
thousandths, ‘ten thousandths. 7. .0223125 mi. —— 
8. $530.——9. 6 ch. 89.6-+-1. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. An extremity of the earth’s axis. 
the earth and tky ‘seem to meet. 
overhead in the heavens. 
the sun. 


The place where 
The point directly 
The path of the earth around 
The point in the ecliptic at which the sun 
reaches its greatest northern or southern declination. 

2. Rotation on its axis, producing day and night, and 
revolution around the sun, producing (with other condi- 
tions) the changes of seasons. 

4. Auburn. Ogdensburg. 
Elmira. 

5. North by Canada and New York; east by New 
York and New Jersey ; south by Delaware, Maryland, 
and West Virginia; west by West Virginia and Ohio. 

6. In West Virginia on the Ohio. In Southwestern Ohio 
on the Ohio. In the central part of Indiana. In South- 
eastern Michigan on the Detroit River. In Northeastern 
Illinois on Lake Michigan, 

7. The Mediterranean Sea. Rome. 


Watertown. Oswego. 


NoTrs.—in naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and un- 

modified predicate.—In giving the syntaz of a noun or pronoun give only 

the case and the reason for it.— By phrase is meant & preposition and its 

object. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition ‘and its unmodified ob- 

ject.— A modifier a word, phrase, or clause.—-Infinitives are classed as 

modes of the verb.—— ay eight parts of speech are recognized,—the articles 

the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and yay being one of 

the modifications of verbs.—Treat verbs as divide into two classes only, 

vig., transitive and intransitive; and treat voice as a property of transitive 

verbs only.—In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal 
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8. Asia from North America. The Pacific Ocean and 
the Arctic Ocean. 10. 60. 30. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Qualification of voters: (1) Male citizen. (2) 21 
years of age. (3) Citizen for ten days. (4) Resident 
of state for one year next preceding the election. (5) Resi- 
dent of county four months. (6) Resident of election 
district 30 days. 

2. Governor and Secretary appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the United States Senate. Au- 
ditor, treasurer, and superintendert of common schools 
elected by the legislature of the territory. 

3. By the refusal of the Excise Board to grant licenses. 

4. On the first Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember. Senators will be elected in 1889. 

6. Original jurisdiction,—having power of the first 
hearing of causes; appellate,—having power to review 
causes which have been heard by an inferior court. 

8. Must be a male citizen not less than thirty years of 
age, and must have been a resident of the state for five 
years next preceding his election. 

9. County judge and justices of sessions. 

10. Crimes punishable by death. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. It is the bony matter of which the greater part of a 
tooth is composed. 

2. Fibrin. 

3. The bones of the hand,—i. ¢., the bones beyond the 
wrist. 

4. Breast bone. Collar bone. Shoulder blade. 

5. To oil the skin and hair, keeping them soft and pliable. 

6. By being too violent, too spasmodic, or too long con- 
tinued. Because other sets of muscles are put in use, 
and the sets ordinarily used have rest. 

7. The circulation of the blood in the skin is quick- 
ened, the worn out scales of the cuticle and the excretions 
from perspiration are removed. 

8. To moiston and clean the surface of the eye. By 
the lachrymal gland situated in the upper and outer part 
of the eye-socket. The nasal duct, situated at the inner 
angle of the eye, carries them into the nose. 

10. The aorta in its downward course is in the back 
part of the chest and abdomen, just in front of the spinal 
column. The jugular veins are on each side of the neck 
and carry the blood from the head. The portal vein is 
in the right side of the abdomen and connects veins of 
the stomach and intestines with the liver. The pulmo- 
nary artery extends from the right ventricle to the lungs. 


GRAMMAR. 
Adjective : 
Ob- 


1. Adverbial: It becomes necessary. 
which have connected ; laws entitle ; which impel. 
jective: They should declare. 

2. Modifiers of respect. Adjectives a and decent, ad- 
jective phrase, to opinions. Modifiers of requires. Ad- 


verbial clause, Jt becomes necessary ; objective clause, 
They should declare. 

3. Modifiers of bands: Adjectives the and political, 
and the adjective clause, Which have connected. Mod- 
ifiers of to assume ; The adverbial phrase, Among powers, 
and the object station. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL 
4. Nom. he, Poss. his, Obj. him, Nom. they, 
ho, “her, Poss. their, 
“ its “ Obj. them. 


5. Which in the second line is the subject of have con- 
nected, and it is in the nominative case. Which, in the 
third line, is the object of the preposition ¢o, and is in the 
objective case. 

6. Indicative: Becomes; have connected; entitle ; 


' requires ; impel. Infinitive: To dissolve; to assume. 


Potential: Should declare. That connects the clauses, 
Respect, requires, and they should declare ; it is therefore, 
a conjunction. 

7. Examples: Go quickly. The doys’ lessons were re- 
cited well, or, He sells women’s shoes. 

8. Examples: John is taller than I. 
shortest day of the year. 

9. When they are connected by or or nor. Ex. John 
or Charles is coming. When they are connected by and. 
Ex. John and Charles are coming. 

10. Nouns with nosingular : scissors, vespers, ashes, ete. 
Nouns having the same form in both numbers: Deer, 
sheep, swine, ete. 

Singular—Nom. lady, Poss. lady's, Obj. lady. 

Plural—Nom. ladies, Poss. ladies’, Obj. ladies. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


2. Its capture by Ethan Allen. Its capture by Mad 
Anthony Wayne. The battle of Gettysburg. Its cap- 
ture by Sherman. The surrender of Lee’s army. 

3. King William’s war. Queen Anne’s war. King 
George’s war. French and Indian war. 

4. Wolfe and Montcalm. 

5. An act requiring Americans to furnish English 
soldiers with shelter and supplies. The killing of cit- 
izens of Boston by the British troops in 1770. 

6. A Pole of noble birth who came to America and 
gave his aid to the Patriot cause. A French nobleman 
who purehased a ship, fitted it out at his own expense. 
came to America, and served in the Patriot army. 

7. By annexation. The Mexican war. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


2. The hotel was wrecked by the explosion of a steam 
boiler. 

3. The heating of cars by steam from the locomotive. 
To avoid danger of fire from stoves, in case of accident. 

4. An investigation by the English government to de- 
termine the truth or falsity of certain charges connecting 
Charles Stewart Parnell with certain crimes committed 
in England and Ireland. 

5. A supplementary Court of Appeals has been formed 
by the.appointment by the Governor, of judges from the 
Supreme Court. 

6. Secretary of Agriculture. 


This is the 
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Manual Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


VERSES FOR EVERY DAY. 
Edited by OSCAR FAY ADAMS, Author of “Through the Year with the Poets,” Ete. 


We are happy to announce the publication of this charming book, which appears as Number 7 of the Teacu- 
Ek’s Here Manvat Series. The first 6 Manuals in this series are meeting with a phenomenal sale; we predict 


an even larger demand for this Manval because of the very large amount of choicely selected material it contains, 


and the extremely low price asked for it,—less than one-half the price usually asked for such a book. 


Part I. contains a-short selection of nature poetry for each day in 
the school year, beginning with September, and ending with June. 
These extracts vary in length from one ijine to four or five, but none 
of them will be found difficult for pupils between five and ten 
years old to memorize. They will not only serve to familiarize the 
children with bits of good verse, but will also help them to observe 
more closely the various aspects of nature throughout the year. 

Appended to each month are the Birthdays of famous poets and 


Paper. 120 Pages. 


authors; also the most important events that have occurred within 
the month, 


Part I. closes with nearly 100 choice maxims for memorizing. 
Part I[. comprises a selection of rhymes and jingles, to be used 
on declamation days. 


It has been the aim of the editor to have the contents of the book 
as fresh and unhackneyed as possible. 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, 
will secure from this office the record of carefully selected candi- 
dates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. 


No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Hon. JoHN EATON, Pres. Marietta College,and for 16 years U.S. 
Comr. of Education. —‘‘ From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I 
should not expect any man in the country to excel him in selecting the 
right teacher for the right place.” 

From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. —‘*‘ We have obtained 
several teachers from the N. E. Bureau of Education for the schools 


of this city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. We have 
always found there # good list of well-educated and experienced teach- 
ers to select from, and the representations made to us concerning the 


candidates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
has been saved by seeking teachers through the Bureau.” 


Much time 


From A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind. — Dr. Hiram 
Orcutt, Dear Sir: We have been pleased with the applications 
rompred by your agency, and bave offered positions to several, This 
avorable regard prompts me te give you the exe/usive preference in 
reporting favorable vacancies. I now waut five teachers, as indicated 
above. 


TO TEACHERS, 
Now Is THE TimE TO REGISTER for accidental vacancies and 
for repeated openings of the new school year. Not a week 


passes when we do not have calls for teachers. Alread calls for 
teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are pa in, 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school in some rural district ? 


OR, A position in a good Primary, Int i 
School, Academy, or ? High 


OR, A position as specialist in Languages, Masic, or Art ? 
OR, A position as Governess ? 


OR, Promotion as Princi Assi 
Schools ? pels 


OR, To go West or South, or to teach in New 
TER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
CATION, 


or Superintendent of 


England? Reots- 
BUREAU oF Epv- 


It is never ‘‘ too late”’ to register, for i 
th i 
year when teachers are not called for at this office. mone te 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, - 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


= 
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